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Newest Stone Crushing Plant 


om New 


York City District 


Hudson River Stone Corporation Builds 
Large Modern Plant on Hudson River 


OUNT TAURUS, a peak some 1425 ft. 
above sea level and located on the east 
bank of the Hudson river near Cold Spring, 
N. Y., is the source of supply for the 
largest and most modern crushing plant in 
the world producing hard rock concrete ag- 
gregate. The rock is a close-grained, hard 
and rather abrasive granite, and meets all 
the matter of crushing 
abrasion, percentage of wear, ab- 
sorption, hardness, etc. 
The quarry floor is 300 ft. above sea level 
and the quarry face is being opened by both 
tunnel blasting and well-drill blasting. Both 


specifications in 
strength, 





*District manager, Traylor Engineering 
Manufacturing Co., New York City. 





and 






By R. R. Shafter* 


systems are being tried out to see which is 


the better and more economical. 
posed to use 4-yd. oil-fired steam 


It is pro- 
shovels of 


both the full-revolving and railroad type, 


mounted on caterpillar treads. 
Mack trucks with Easton 10-yd. 


A fleet of 


side-dump 


bodies is used to transport the rock from 


the shovels to the crushing plant. 


The crushing plant was built to take ad- 


vantage of gravity and will have 


a capacity 


of 1000 tons per hour of material below 


234-in. size. Each of the seven 
be segregated in 


silo. 


sizes will 


itsown concrete storage 
The plant was built to permit ship- 


ments by truck, railroad and barge, and is 


the only plant in that section wher 


e the ma- 


Plant of the Hudson River Stone Corp., viewed from the 


terial is washed before final screening to 
storage and also thoroughly washed and 
cleaned after storage and before loading. 
It is perhaps the only large crushing plant 
in the country that makes its own power, 
the power plant comprising about 2000 hp. of 
Diesel solid injection oil engine units. Prac- 
tically every piece of moving machinery is 
mounted on anti-friction bearings, most of 
which are of Timken construction, with 
some SKF roller and ball bearings. 


Primary Crushing 
The loaded trucks from the quarry enter 
the primary crusher house over a steel tres- 
tle roadway, and the truck bodies are auto- 





river 
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Drives of finishing gyratory crushers, at left, and secondary gyratory crushers, at right 


matically dumped by an air cylinder hoist 
with a hook. The rock is dumped into a 
heavy steel hopper above a 72-in. by 15-ft. 
extra heavy apron feeder. This feeder is 
driven at a speed of 30 ft. per min. by a 30 
hp. induction motor through a direct- 
connected speed reducer and roller chain, 
the chain being used so that the speed of the 
feeder may be increased if a greater capacity 
is desired from the crushing plant. 

The feeder dumps the rock uniformly, thus 
doing away almost entirely with the bridg- 
ing of large stone at the crusher opening, 
into a special 56-in. by 72-in. Traylor “Bull- 
dog”’ cast-steel jaw crusher set to a 12-in. 
opening. This crusher is of the sectional 
type, with sides and ends in separate pieces, 
and even with this form of construction, 
some of the castings weigh close to 40 tons. 
It has watercooled bearings and manganese 
steel crushing and cheek plates and is driven 
through a 36-in. heavy rubber belt by a 250 
hp. 600 r.p.m. three-bearing slip ring motor 
at a speed of about 100 r.p.m. 





A hopper under the apron feeder catches 
the fines that fall through between the links 
of the feeder and this, together with the 
crushed product from the jaw crusher, falls 
to a stone box fastened to the crusher foun- 
dation. This box extends to the feed floor 
of the secondary gyratory crushers and is 
fitted with two large doors which are open 
when the plant is running at full capacity. 
Either door may be closed if the plant is 
running at half capacity, or if one of the 
secondary gyratory crushers is shut down. 

Two 30-25-in. “Bulldog” gyratory crush- 
ers are used for secondary crushing. Each 
of these is oil-cooled and is fitted with 
manganese steel bell-shaped head, manganese 
steel rounded inverted concaves, cast steel 
shell and spider and manganese steel dia- 
phragm and hopper liner plates. Each 
crusher is easily able to produce 500 tons per 
hour to 3%-in. size,-taking the product pass- 
ing through the jaw crusher. Each crusher 
is driven by a 200 hp. 900 r.p.m. three- 
bearing slip-ring motor through a_ heavy 





Primary jaw crusher, with feeder above, and drive 


V-rope drive at short centers, giving the 
crusher head about 125 gyrations per minute. 

A 25-ton Shepard-Niles hand-propelled 
traveling crane is installed in the primary 
crusher building for servicing the jaw 
crusher and feeder. On the hook of this 
crane will be hung a large air cylinder hoist 
with hooks for breaking any bridging of 
large stone in the feeder or jaw crusher. 
A 25-ton hand-propelled geared trolley hoist 
is also provided for servicing the two 30- 
25-in. secondary gyratory crushers and mo- 
tors in this building. This hoist travels on 
a heavy I-beam which runs out through one 
side of the building, where it can handle 
material to or from trucks. The _ hand- 
propelled crane can deliver to or from trucks 
on the dumping trestle. 


The minus 31!4-in. material from the two 
secondary crushers falls to a 42-in. by 240- 
ft. horizontal belt conveyor which carries 
through a tunnel about 60 ft. long and then 
over a steel conveyor gallery into the top of 
building No. 2. This conveyor is equipped 
with anti-friction bearings throughout, and 
the head end is mounted on a special Tray- 
lor enclosed speed reducer which has the 
head shaft and countershaft on one _ base 
plate. All of the 15 conveyors in the plant 
have the same type of speed reducer end 
drive. A 20 hp. induction motor is used to 
drive this conveyor through a V-rope drive 
from the motor to the speed reducer. All 
conveyors throughout the plant have this 
same form of drive, the idea being that if 
at any time it is desired to increase or de- 
crease the speed of any conveyor it will not 
be necessary to change either the motor or 
the speed reducer but only the V-rope drive. 
All belt conveyors in the plant operate at 
speeds between 250 and 400 ft. per min., the 
belts handling the large capacities operating 
at the higher speed and some of the smaller 
belts carrying small tonnages operating at 
the lower speed, the thought being to con- 
fine the belts to three or four widths. 


Scalping and Secondary Crushing 
This conveyor, No. 1, from primary build- 
ing No: 1 to secondary building No. 2 and 














Revolving scalping screens, at left, and Conveyor No. 


taking the 3%-in. crushed product from the 
30-25-in. gyratory crushers delivers to a 
two-way box feeding two 72-in. by 16-ft. 
open-end revolving scalping screens. Each 
screen has manganese steel screen plates of 
234-in. round perforations when ballast stone 
is to be made and these can be easily changed 
for smaller perforations when there is no 
demand for ballast. Each screen also has 
a 10-ft. dust jacket with 7%-in. round per- 
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forations. As it is not the intention to do 
any stripping unless more overburden has 
to be contended with than is at present indi- 
cated, it is necessary to get rid of all the 
dirt and overburden delivered to the two 
revolving scalping screens. Hence, water at 
50-lb. pressure is applied at the chutes lead- 
ing into the revolving screens, and also 
through perforated spray pipes in them. 
The product through the dust jackets of 





Aerial view of plant, looking toward the north 


1, at right 


the screens, containing the water, dirt and 
small stone passing through the %-in. holes, 
flows to a steel wash box under each screen. 
Each wash box has three baffle screens of 
14-in. mesh wire cloth. Water at 50-lb. pres- 
sure is applied at the baffle screens in these 
wash boxes so that all of the dirt and over- 
burden, together with the dirty water, runs 
off from these wash boxes to a launder out- 
side of the building and from there to a 


<= 


* Gee 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc., New York, N. Y. 








Feed floor of finishing crushers 


settling cove in the river, or direct into wash 
house No. 4, referred to later, where it is 
picked up by an 8-in. sand pump and 
pumped to the settling cove in the river. 
The washed small stone or oversize from 
these wash boxes (plus %4-in. and minus 
%-in.) falls to a 42-in. belt conveyor at the 
bottom of building No. 2, as does also the 
product through the inner sections of the 
revolving screens (plus %-in. and minus 234- 
in.). The oversize from these screens, plus 
234-in., falls to a distributing box on the 
feed floor of the finishing gyratory crushers. 

Each revolving screen is driven by a 25 
hp. 600 r.p.m. slip-ring motor through a 
V-rope drive at a speed of about 12 r.p.m. 
A 2-ton chain block with trolley is provided 
for servicing the two revolving screens and 
motors, and travels on an I-beam which 
runs out through the west end of the build- 
ing, where it can deliver to or take from 
trucks. A 10-ton chain block with trolley 
is provided for servicing the battery of fin- 
ishing gyratory crushers and motors, and 
travels on an I-beam which runs out to one 
side of the building. 

At present, three No. 412 TZ Bulldog fin- 
ishing gyratory crushers are installed, with 
space for three more. These 412 TZ crush- 
ers! are oil cooled, fitted with manganese 
steel bell-shaped mantle head, manganese 
steel rounded inverted concaves, manganese 
steel diaphragm and hopper liners and cast 
steel shell and spider. They are set to crush 
within a range of 34-in. to 1%-in., and each 
is driven by a 125 hp., 900 r.p.m. slip-ring 
motor through a V-rope drive to give about 
200 gyrations ;per minute. The distributing 
box in the center of this battery of finishing 
gyratory crushers is made so that any of its 
openings can easily be closed if any of the 
finishing crushers are to be shut down. 

The crushed product from the 412 TZ 
finishing crushers, along with the product 
from the 234-in. holes of the revolving 
screens and the cleaned small stone from the 
%-in. dust jackets of the screens, is collected 
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in a box which feeds a 42-in. belt conveyor 
about 290 ft. long, known as conveyor No. 2. 
This conveyor js on a ‘slight down grade of 
about 2%, about 65 ft., of the tail end of, it 
operating® thréugh a tunnel under building 
No. 2 and then over a steel trestle into the 
top of the screen house or building No. 3. 
The conveyor is driven by a 15 hp. induc- 
tion motor through the same type of en- 
closed speed reducer and V-rope drive as 
described for conveyor No. 1. All con- 
veyors which are either slightly down grade 
or up an incline are fitted with a back-stop, 
so that the loaded belts cannot run away in 
case of power failure. 


Screening 

Conveyor No. 2, entering the top of the 
east end of the screen building, which is 
about 325 ft. long and is constructed on top 
of the seven 40-ft. diam. concrete storage 
silos, has a gravity take-up at the east end 
of building No. 3 near the head pulley. 
This conveyor handles the total tonnage of 
minus 234-in. material and delivers it to a 
steel box with a two-way spout. 

In this screen house is a total of 16 Niag- 
ara vibrating screens, all 4 ft. wide by 9 ft. 
long. Fourteen of the screens are of double- 
deck construction, while the first two are of 
single-deck construction. They are hung by 
cables from overhead steel members to re- 
duce vibration. Each vibrating screen is 
driven by a 5 hp., 1800 r.p.m. induction mo- 
tor through a V-rope drive and each motor 
is fastened to an angle iron support attached 
to the screen frame so that the entire unit 
is free to swing. 

The first two screens have 2%-in. square 
openings. The material passing through 


these openings falls into a steel hopper which 
feeds a 36-in. belt conveyor, known as No. 4. 
The oversize from these two screens passes 
on to two double-deck screens having 25¢-in. 
square openings on the top deck and 2%-in. 


Dock Conveyor No. 13 and pipe 
gallery 
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First set of vibrating screens 


openings on the bottom deck, the 25-in. top 
deck, however, being used only when ballast 
or large size base stone is being made. 

The oversize from this screen, material 
larger than 25-in., if there is any of that 
(as ordinarily there may not be more than 
2% larger than 254-in.), is chuted to a 24- 
in. belt conveyor, known as No. 3, which is 
about 315 ft. long and on a 17 deg. slope. It 
has a gravity take-up and a tandem drive 
and is driven by a 40 hp., 1200 r.p.m. slip- 
ring motor through a V-rope drive. The 
product between the two decks (plus 2%-in. 
and minus 25¢-in.) is chuted to concrete silo 
No. 1. When this silo is full or it is un- 
necessary to store any of this size, the ma- 
terial is by-passed to conveyor No. 3. This 
conveyor goes back to building No. 2, where 
the finishing gyratory crushers are located, 
for further recrushing. 

This recrushed material returns to build- 
ing No. 3 on 42-in. conveyor No. 2. All 
minus 2%%-in. material is carried by a 36-in. 
belt conveyor (No. 4) about 100 ft. long up 
a 6 deg. slope to a battery of four double- 
deck vibrating screens. This conveyor is 
driven by a 20 hp., 1200 r.p.m. induction 
motor through a V-rope drive. The four 
screens are fitted with 1%4-in. square open- 
ings in the top decks and 1%-in. square 
openings in the bottom decks. The oversize 
from these screens (plus 1%4-in. and minus 
2%-in.) is chuted to a 30-in. by 70-ft. belt 
conveyor known as No. 5, which carries up 
a 16 deg. incline and delivers to concrete silo 
No. 2. This conveyor is driven by a 7% 
hp., 1200 r.p.m. induction motor through a 
V-rope drive. 

The product between the two decks (plus 
1%4-in. and minus 1%-in.) falls to concrete 
silo No. 3. If there is no demand for ma- 
terial larger than 1%4-in. or silos Nos. 2 
and 3 are full, these two sizes are not sent 
to the silos, but are returned on No. 3 con- 
veyor to the finishing gyratory cruslféfs. 
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The prodyct through the Jower decks of 
these four screens, or all nga erial mifius 114- 
in., is carried by belt conveyor No. 6, whicl 
is 30 in. wide by about 100 ft. long and 
has a slope of about 10 deg., to another 
battery of four vibrating screens. This con- 
yeyor is driven by a 15 hp. 1200 r.p.m. in- 
duction motor through a V-rope drive. The 
product from this conveyor is distributed to 
the four double-deck screens which have top 
decks of 1l-in. square openings and lower 
decks of 34-in. square openings. 

The oversize from these screens (l-in. to 
114-in.) is conveyed to silo No. 4 by a 24-in. 
belt conveyor, known as No. 7, which is 60 
ft. long, and has a slope of about 6 deg. This 
conveyor is driven by a 5 hp., 1200 r.p.m. 
induction motor through a V-rope drive. 
The product between decks (34-in. to 1-in.) 
is chuted to silo No. 5 directly under the 
screens, while the material through the lower 
decks (minus %-in.) falls into hoppers and 
is fed by chutes to a 24-in. by 53-ft. belt 
conveyor which has a 17 deg. slope and is 
known as No. 8. This conveyor is 
by a 15 hp. 1200 r.p.m. induction motor 
through a V-rope drive and delivers the 
minus 34-in. material to the last battery of 
four double-deck vibrating screens. 


driven 


These screens are fitted with %-in. square 
openings in the top decks and %4-in. square 
openings in the lower decks. The material 
between decks (%-in. to 14-in.) is chuted 
into silo No. 6, which is directly below the 


Conveyor No. 3 which returns the oversize from the first 
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Second set of vibrating sizing screens 


screens. The oversize product (%-in. to 4%- 
in.) is conveyed to silo No. 7 by a 24-in. by 
57-ft. horizontal belt conveyor, No. 9, which 
is driven by a 5 hp., 1200 r.p.m. induction 
motor through a V-rope drive. The fines, 
or minus %4-in. material through the bottom 


decks, is sluiced to the same launder previ- 


set of vibrating screens to building No. 2 for recrushing 


ously mentioned as taking the dirt and over- 
burden from building No. 2, and goes to the 
settling cove in the river or to the wash 
house No. 6. A 2-ton chain block and trol- 
ley is provided in the west end of the screen 
house over No. 7 silo for lifting any parts 
required in this No. 3 building. 


Inside view of one part of the screen house located above 


the concrete silos 
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Diesel engine units in power plant 


Concrete Silos and Unloading Conveyors 

As stated before, the entire screen house 
is built on top of the seven concrete storage 
silos which have a total storage capacity of 
30,000 tons. Each silo is 40 ft. in diam., 
with 9-in. reinforced walls, and they vary in 
height from 55 to 90 ft., according to the 
contour of the ground. Silos Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
are built on solid rock and Nos. 4, 5, 6 and7 
are on good soil, but a 3%-ft. reinforced 
concrete foundation was provided for these 
four silos. 

A continuous concrete tunnel is provided 
on top of the silo foundations for the un- 
loading belt conveyors. 
inforced throughout, the walls being about 
15 in. thick and the roofs from 24 to 30 in. 
thick, with an inside cross-section 7 ft. high 
by 11 ft. wide. 


This tunnel is re- 


Gate boxes 24-in. square 


are built into the tunnel roof, six to each 
silo, and a specially constructed swinging 
gate is fastened to the end of these boxes 
for delivering the material from the silos to 


the belt conveyors. These swinging gates 
can be manipulated so as to give a full flow 
of material to each belt conveyor, or a par- 
tial load when it is desired to mix various 
sizes of stone. 

Under silo No. 1, which contains large 
size or ballast rock, a long chute of large 
opening is provided with a swinging gate 
for taking material out of this bin and 
delivering it to the conveyor under silo No. 2. 
This belt conveyor, known as No. 10, is 
36 in. wide by 50 ft. long, and is downgrade 
about 8%. It is driven by a 7% hp., 1200 
r.p.m. motor set through a V-rope drive. 
This conveyor also handles the 1%-in. to 
2\%-in. material from silo No. 2, and the 
product is conveyed to a box feeding either 
or both of two long belt conveyors, Nos. 11 
and 12. 

Truck Loading 

Conveyor No. 12 is 24 in. wide by about 
270 ft. long, and is driven by a 15 hp., 1200 
r.p.m. induction motor through a V-rope 





Sand pump, at left, and at right, water pumps on dock 
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drive. It is horizontal for 200 ft. of its 
length and then goes up a 12% grade into 
wash house No. 6 adjoining the new state 
highway. The material on this conveyor, 
which may be any size from any of the silos, 
is dumped into a steel wash box with baffle 
screens similar to the ones used in building 
No. 2, and. is thoroughly cleaned and washed 
by water at 50-lb. pressure. 

The cleaned stone is then conveyed north 
by conveyor No. 14, 24 in. wide by 178 ft, 
long and on a 17 deg. slope, and driven by 
a 30 hp., 1200 r.p.m. induction motor through 
a V-rope drive. From this conveyor the 
product falls to a swivel chute which feeds 
any one of four steel tank bins. These bins 
are about 12 ft. in diam. by 18 ft. high and 
each holds about 100 tons of stone. They 
are equipped with bottom duplex gates and 
side swing gates and are set high enough 
so that a total of 8 trucks can be loaded at 
one time. These bins are in building No. 7, 
known as the truck loading silo building. 


The dirty water and fine material through 
the '4-in. baffle screens of the wash box in 
wash house No. 6 flows to a large steel box, 
out of which the material is pumped by an 
8-in. centrifugal sand pump through piping 
in the conveyor gallery over the highway 
and railroad to the settling cove in the river. 
This pump is direct-connected to a 75 hp. 
515 r.p.m. slip-ring motor, and sufficient 
space is left in the wash house for a dupli- 
cate unit if warranted later. 

Belt conveyor No. 11, 36 in. wide by 470 
ft. long and running in the tunnel, is used 
only for railroad and barge loading. It is 
driven by a 40 hp., 1200 r.p.m. slip-ring mo- 
tor through a V-rope drive. This conveyor 
is horizontal for about 200 ft., then goes up 
a 12 deg. incline for about 100 ft. and is 
again horizontal through the steel-and con- 
crete conveyor gallery over the state high- 
way and railroad tracks to wash house No. 4. 

This wash house is on the river’s edge 
just west of the railroad tracks and contains 
two large wash boxes similar to the one in 
wash house No. 6. The baffle screens, as in 
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Dock conveyor and dock for barge loading 


the wash box in building No. 6, are adjusta- 
ble to give different inclination for the dif- 
ferent sizes of stone. Water is applied with 
50-lb. pressure at the nozzles, and the stone 
is thoroughly cleaned and rinsed, the dirty 
water flowing to the adjacent settling cove. 


Railroad and Barge Loading 

If it is desired to ship by rail, the stone 
is conveyed to the ballast bin over the rail- 
road siding by belt conveyor No. 15, which 
is 36 in. wide by 75 ft. long and on a 17 deg. 
slope. This conveyor is driven by a 40 hp. 
1200 r.p.m. slip-ring motor through a V-rope 
drive. When it is desired to load barges, 
the washed material from wash house No. 4 
is delivered to what is known as dock belt 
conveyor No. 13. This conveyor is 36 in. 
wide by 670 ft. long, and is horizontal for 
about 500 ft. of its length, and up a 12 deg. 
slope for the balance. This conveyor has a 
tandem drive and gravity take-up and is 
driven by a 75 hp., 515 r.p.m. slip-ring motor 
through a V-rope drive. This dock con- 
veyor is in a steel gallery on top of a wooden 
pile trestle and delivers the product to a 
swinging chute for barge loading. 

Two centrifugal pumps are located in 
building No. 9 on the dock, which houses 
the drive end of conveyor No. 13. One is 
an 8-in. pump with a capacity of 2000 gal. 
per min. at 100-lb. pressure and is driven 
by a direct-connected 150 hp., 1800 r.p.m. 
synchronous motor with direct-connetted ex- 
citer. The other is an 8-in. two-stage pump 
handling 1000 gal. per min. at 200-lb. pres- 
sure, and direct-driven by a 150 hp., 1800 
r.p.m. synchronous motor with exciter. 

These two motors are the only synchro- 
nous motors in the plant and are in use 
when the entire plant is operating. The 8-in. 
single-stage pump is used for washing in 
wash houses No. 4 and 6, while the 8-in. 
two-stage pump is used for washing at the 
two revolving scalping screens in building 
No. 2, and in the last set of vibrating screens 
in building No. 3. Thus when the plant is 
only crushing and screening and no loading 
is being done, the 8-in. two-stage pump is 
operating, and when the plant is not doing 
any crushing or screening but only loading, 
then the single-stage 8-in. pump is operating. 


Power Plant 
The power plant is about 42 ft. wide, 90 





ft. long and 25 ft. high, with concrete walls 
and steel sash and doors and with a steel 
roof covered with H. H. Robertson roofing. 
This power plant ha’ three 660 hp. Diesel 
solid-injection oil engines running at 300 
r.p.m. and direct-connected to 450 k.w. gen- 
erators with direct-connected exciters. Provi- 
sion is made for the installation of another 
engine should it be necessary. 


Provision is made also for an additional 
compressor. At present there are two oil- 
engine-driven direct-connected compressors, 
each located in a separate house near the 
quarry, and each with a capacity of about 
1200 cu. ft. of free air per minute. A 20,000 
gal. fuel oil supply tank for each engine is 
provided on concrete saddle foundations near 
the power plant and railroad tracks and pro- 
vision is made ‘to fill these tanks either from 
an oil tanker or from tank cars. The oil 
from these storage tanks flows to the daily 
supply tanks located near the engines. 

The generators produce 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
2300-volt alternating current and a central 
switchboard room with panels and instru- 
ments is provided for each engine. The 
cables taking power from the bus bars be- 
hind the switchboards run underground in 
conduits to a concrete junction box or house 
adjoining wash house No. 4 west of the 
railroad tracks. From there a 2300-volt line 
runs inside the conveyor gallery on the dock 
trestle to the 75 hp. slip-ring motor driving 
dock conveyor No. 13, and to the two 150 
hp. synchronous motors driving the two 
water pumps. A small bank of transformers 
is located in house No. 9 on the end of the 
dock for stepping down to 440 volts for 
excitation for the synchronous motors on the 
pumps and for small motors required on 
dock winches and hoist for manipulating the 
loading chute and barges. 

A 2300-volt line runs from the concrete 
junction house into wash house No. 4, then 
through the conveyor gallery over the high- 
way and railroad tracks to the tunnel under 
the silos and up to buildings No. 1 and 2, 
where practically all the motors are on 2300 
volts. Between silos No. 2 and No. 3 is a 
stairway from the ground to the top of the 
silos and into building No. 3. A bank of 
transformers is located in a separate room 
adjoining the stairway and near the ground 
line, and there part of the current is stepped 
down to 440 volts. 


15 


This “440-volt line runs up into Building 
No. 3, where all motors drivitig the con- 
veyo’s amd screens dre operated on a 440- 
volt circuit, and also runs through the con- 


wveyor gallery between buildings No. 2 and 


No. 3 to operate the few small motors in 
building No. 2. Transformers are also pro- 
vided in this room for stepping down for 
lighting purposes and for operating a bell 
signal and siren system throughout the plant. 
All motors have push button control and 
many of the units are interlocked with each 
other so that if one unit should stop for any 
reason it cuts out the units just ahead of 
and after that particular one. Well water 
is to be used in the. water cooling system 
for the engines and a plentiful supply is 
located within 500 ft. of the power plant. 
Provision is also made for using river water 
from the 8-in. centrifugal water pumps. 


General 

All the rubber belting for the conveyors 
was made to meet special specifications as 
to tensile, friction and cover-pull tests. The 
entire plant, except the power plant, was 
designed in complete detail and all the equip- 
ment was furnished by the Traylor Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing Co. Motors, 
conveyors, belting, vibrating screens, hoists, 
pumps, etc., were bought by the Traylor 
Co., who also aided in supervising the erec- 
tion of the plant. 


The construction work was done by the 
Lyons-Slattery Co., Inc., including all con- 
crete work except the concrete silos, which 
were constructed by the Macdonald-Spencer 
Engineering Co. The steel buildings were 
furnished and erected by the American 
Bridge Co. 


The Traylor Engineering and Manufac- 
turing Co. supplied all crushers, apron 
feeder, revolving scalping screens, speed re- 
ducer units, bin gates, bin boxes, chutes, 
hoppers and liner plates. The General Elec- 
tric Co. supplied all the generators, motors, 
control equipment, transformers, switch- 
boards and panels. 

The Stearns Conveyor Co. supplied all 
belt conveying equipment such as troughing 
and return rollers and head and tail equip- 
ment. The Niagara Concrete Mixer Co. 
supplied all vibrating screens. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., S. K. F. Industries, 
Inc., and Dodge Manufacturing Co. supplied 
all the dust-proof anti-friction bearings. 

The Quaker City Rubber Co. and New 
York Rubber Co. supplied all conveyor belt- 
ing and the Gates Rubber Co. all the V-rope 
drive belts. The Shepard-Niles Crane and 
Hoist Co. supplied the 25-ton traveling crane 
in building No. 1 and the 3-ton traveling 
crane in the power house. 

The Goulds Manufacturing Co. furnished 
the centrifugal water pumps and the Morris 
Machine Works the centrifugal sand pump. 
The MacIntosh-Seymour Corp. supplied the 
Diesel oil engines and accessories. The 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. supplied 


the air cylinder hoists and the Reading Chain 
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aid Block Corp. the chain blocks and trol- 
leys. 5 

The American Bridge Co. supplied all 
steel buildings and steel truck storage tanks, 
corrugated roofing, siding, etc., and the Buf- 
falo Tank Co. the oil storage tanks. The 
Pittsburgh Pipe and Construction Co. sup- 
plied all piping, valves and fittings. 

The Hudson River Stone Corp. is jointly 
owned by O’Brien Brothers Sand and Gravel 
Co. and Lyons-Slattery Co., Inc., both of 
New York City. J. J. O’Brien is president ; 
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L. Slattery, vice-president; M. J. Lyons, 
treasurer; J. V. O’Brien, assistant treasurer, 
and T. F. O’Brien, secretary. 

The construction of the plant was under 


the direct supervision of Mr. Slattery, with "additional asphalt from oil refineries to pro- 


the aid of the Traylor Engineering and 
Manufacturing Co., and assisted by the fol- 
lowing members of the Lyons-Slattery Co.: 
W. Caccia, chief engineer; R. Gainey, gen- 
eral superintendent; A. Craig, assistant 
engineer, and O. J. DeGaetano, electrical 
engineer. 


Texas Plant Installs Special 
Equipment for New Asphalt 
Rock Products 





Shovel operating in pit near Cline, Texas 


HE UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO., 
San Antonio, Tex., a producer of rock 
asphalt paving material for several years, 
recently completed and placed in operation a 
plant at Houston, Tex., for the manufacture 





of floor and roof-covering products from 
rock asphalt. This plant, 60x120 ft., is 
equipped with a special and unusual type of 
machinery built to the company’s own speci- 
fications. 


Plant at Houston, Texas, in which newly developed products are manufactured 
from rock asphalt 
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Special grinding, mixing and compressing 
equipment, desigged by company engineers, 
is euiployed in pulverizing the natural rock 
osphalt and mixing it with cotton fibre and 


duce plastic planks and paving tile, the lat- 
ter a new product in the industrial flooring 
field. These new products were recently 
announced after a long period of experi- 
mental work. 

An example of the unusual type of ma- 
chinery used in manufacture of these prod- 
ucts may be seen from use of a 300-hp. 
electric motor to operate a powerful mixing 
machine which mixes a 500-lb. batch of ma- 
terial as compared to equipment in ordinary 
paving material plants which use a 50-hp. 
motor for a batch of 6000 Ib. In addition to 
much equipment of a special nature the plant 
is equipped with a modern type of convey- 
ing and elevating machinery. 

The rock asphalt, which is limestone im- 
pregnated with native asphalt or bitumen, is 
mined in Uvalde county, Texas, where the 
company has several thousand acres of de- 
posits and operates a quarry and crushing 
plant. It is credited with having perfected 
the hot and cold process in development of 
this type of material for paving purposes. 
Sidewalks of this material laid in Houston 
and other Texas cities 30 years ago are still 
giving good service. 

The Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. was organ- 
ized at Beaumont, Tex., in 1912 and later 
moved its main offices to San Antonio to be 
nearer its producing properties. It is a 
Texas corporation with principal stockhold- 
ers in east Texas. J. B. Smyth is president 
and Glenn H. Alvey is vice-president and 
general manager. R. A. Young is manager 
of the Houston plant. Offices are maintained 
in the Frost National Bank building, San 
Antonio. 


To Build Vermiculite Plant 


HREE MEN from Chicago, IIl., repre- 

senting the capitalists who have taken 
over the controlling interest in the Vermicu- 
lite and Asbestos Co., were in Libby, Mont., 
recently and made arrangements for the con- 
struction of a plant at the company’s prop- 
erty in the Rainy Creek district, a few miles 
east of Libby. In the party were A. T. 
Kearney, C. E. Schramm and P. E. Oscar- 
son, mining engineer. 

The new mill will have a capacity of 
about 125 tons of finished vermiculite daily. 
The only work done in this plant will be 
cleaning and sizing the material. 

The Eastern men have spent about two 
years in extensive research work and have 
developed machinery for the cleaning, grad- 
ing and calcining, or heat treating, of the 
raw vermiculite. Also they developed sev- 
eral different methods of calcining the prod- 
uct, one of which is with steam. This is 
said to be far superior for certain uses, pro- 
ducing an expanded vermiculite of only 3 Ib. 
to the cu. ft—Libby (Mont.) Western News. 
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Production of Aggregates from River 
Gravels in the Plains Region 


Part [V—Development of Plants 


N the first article of this series it was 

pointed out that while the sands of the 
rivers draining the Great Plains can be 
adapted to many uses, they contain too great 
a proportion of certain sizes, notably mate- 
rial passing the No. 4 sieve and being re- 
tained on the No. 48 sieve, to make their 
preparation for certain uses possible by any 
simple means. In the early days of the 
development of the region this matter re- 
ceived little attention. Indeed in those days 
the primary requisite for most sands was 
that they be “sharp” and it was also gen- 
erally considered beneficial if they were 
Many pre-war specifications read 
“clean, sharp, and moderately coarse Kaw 
river sand.” Deposits from the Kansas river 
from early days acquired a reputation be- 
cause of the comparative absence of mud and 
lignite. 

The earliest “sand dips” were generally 
simple derricks of conventional design using 
clamshell buckets. The derrick was usually 
erected on a low bluff, on the outer edge of 
a curving channel, where the rapidly run- 
ning water tended to accumulate the coarser 
sand and to wash away mud, fines, leaves 
and lignite. The railroad siding was gen- 


“coarse.” 


erally laid close by. 

As the volume of business grew this ar- 
rangement soon became inadequate. Par- 
ticularly in periods of low water the bucket 
would clean out all available material and 










By John H. Ruckman 
M.S., Assoc. M., A.S.M.E., Topeka, Kan. 





Editor’s Note 


HE previous articles, published 

in the issues of April 23, June 4 
and July 16, gave the geological 
history and peculiarities of these 
deposits, the development of shal- 
low river equipment to meet the 
requirements of the region and the 
centrifugal pump dredging meth- 
ods used, along with a comparison 
of the advantages of purchased 
electric power*as against internal 
combustion engines. 


In this article the development 
of different types of plants from 
the early “sand dips” to the pres- 
ent plants is followed.—The Edi- 
tors. 











no more would wash in. To get around 
this difficulty traveling derricks were tried 
out, but these also proved unsatisfactory 
even though equipped with long booms, as 
they could not always find material. The 
investment was considerable and the risk 
was great since a change of channel away 
from the plant left it high and dry, while 
a change toward the plant sometimes de- 
stroyed the trestle work. Some of these old 
traveling derricks are, however, still used 
for stockpiling. 

In the search for some means of increas- 
ing the excavating radius without undue 
capital expenditure the next logical step was 
the introduction of the cableway. The cables 
were commonly attached to heavy trees or 
wooden towers and a “drag bucket” was 

wooden towers and a “drag bucket” 
was seldom used, as the clamshell 


Fig. 1. Cableway “‘sand dip” with stock pile and reclaiming 


conveyor 


answered very well.: The cableway permitted 
sand to be dredged from any point in the 
channel and it was immediately noticed that 
“dips” of this type could furnish more than 
one type of product. For the first time it 
was possible to obtain from a single plant 
construction sand, gravel, plaster sand and 
engine sand. 

The first plants of this type were gen- 
erally steam driven and the material was 
dumped directly into cars. Later, electricity 
was adopted and stockpiles were built up, 
while one plant shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 1 installed a tunnel and belt conveyor 
for loading out. As these plants possessed 
advantages over the earliest and crudest 
types of pumping plants they were operated 
for some years, the last one having been only 
recently dismantled. 

The cable dips, however, in a_ sense 
brought about their own abandonment. They 
had proved that sand could be dredged to 
comply with specification. An important re- 
quirement of every specification is freedom 
from vegetable matter and mud. This could 
not be guaranteed by the bucket dredge op- 
erators without additional washing machin- 
ery and as a result the centrifugal pump 
with its great capacity replaced them as a 
dredging agency. 

The earliest centrifugal pump plants were 
if anything cruder than the cable outfits. 
As shown in Fig. 2, they were frequently 
mere bins into which sand and water were 
pumped and from which after settling some 
sand was drawn. One concern had consid- 
erable success in using two bins alternately, 
thus getting a higher degree of dewatering. 

There was no attempt at classification and 





Fig. 2. One of the first pumping plants 
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freedom from mud-and vegetation was pro- 
vided only by the turbulence of the water 
aid the judgment of the operator. 

With the development of the “good roads” 
movement and the stimulus thus given to 
research, specifications began to change rap- 
idly and alterations were required. One of 
the first was the introduction of the grizzly 
screen to take out mud balls, wood and over- 
size. Then came the introduction of a 
“spread table” and screen which would per- 
mit fines to pass out to the discharge, and 
finally the introduction of cones to salvage 
these fines. A plant of this type at first 
glance appears very crude, but as a matter 
of fact is quite effective. By “blinding” cer- 
tain portions of the screen a great range of 
products can be procured and by making the 
waste flume long and arranging the cone to 
“skim” the bottom (not as shown in Fig. 3) 
fine sand can be extracted by a single cone 
from a large volume of water. Some plants 
have placed aprons below the screen per- 
mitting the coarser material to be chuted 
across the bin and onto a small stockpile. 
Others have dispensed with the bin. In 
some plants the cone discharges to a stock- 
pile and in others to cars, but the arrange- 
ment shown, with infinite variations, had 
become practically standard with sand com- 
panies about 1928. Plants of this type still 
vastly outnumber all others, and it is the 
writer’s belief that some of them are today 
among the best money makers in the West. 
On the other hand there are forces at work 
which are making it increasingly evident that 
this type of plant must also give way to still 
other arrangements. 

Among these forces four are paramount: 
namely, the demand for material free from 
mud balls; the demand for material with a 
smaller percentage of middlings and a larger 
percentage of fines; the objection of drain- 
age boards and others to the return of waste 
to streams, and the necessity for accumu- 
lating stockpiles. Of these the first require- 
ment is obvious. With the spread table type 
of plant there has been no means of remov- 
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ing mud balls which 
passed through the 
grizzly, and the ex- 
tension of construc- 
tion activities is mak- 
ing it ever harder to 
find entirely mud- 
free deposits. 

There are of course 
many devices for re- 
moving mud _parti- 
cles, of which the 
log washer is per- 
haps the best known, 
but the capacities of 
most of these de- 
vices is very small 
compared with the 
quantities of sand 
and water delivered 
by the centrifugal 
pump. Schemes similar to the “slate picking” 
chutes of coal mines have been proposed, but 
their efficacy depends on how soft the mud is, 
how angular the sand is, and many other 
unknowns and to date there is no published 
information regarding them. Some concerns 
depend on washing in cones, and some on 
high pressure sprays, but none of these are 
really doing the work. Something of 
greater capacity is needed, and in some local- 
ities it is badly needed. 









The matter of fines is complicated. Mod- 
ern “ready mixed” plants and many engi- 
neers put a premium on the presence of over 
5% of material passing a No. 48 screen. 
Since much of the natural river sand car- 
ries barely this amount, every bit of it must 
be saved. If the materfal were coarser it 
could be easily separated and recombined by 
means of screens and chutes, but the mate- 
rials involved are too fine for anything ex- 
cept hydraulic classification. If the plant is 
to work by gravity there must he room be- 
tween the grizzly and the loading chutes for 
all the necessary split ups and recombina- 
tions. Even with the simple layout shown 
in Fig. 3 the top of the discharge pipe is 


Ca 
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Typical “sand dip” with cableway and clamshell bucket 
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One of the earliest sand pumping plants on the Kansas river 


often 40 ft. above the ground or 65 ft. above 
the water, and the head thus created has a 
very serious effect on the capacity and effi- 
ciency of the pumps. Again the question 
enters as to whether or not the material 
should be handled wet or partially wet 
throughout or whether it should be de- 
watered at some point. 


This last question has given rise to a vast 
amount of experiment, most of which has 
been conducted with little control and in 
many cases with little plan. One scheme, 
however, which has found some application 
consists in making the separations by cones 
which feed direct to conveying belts. These 
in turn carry the wet material up to chutes 
where it can be remixed. Where the belt 
speeds are maintained at from 400 to 600 ft. 
per min. and where the cones can be regu- 
lated to a steady discharge the results are 
fair. If the belt is inclined the discharge 
from the cones, being a quicksand with from 
30 to 50% of water, will flow back along 
the belt, but not so fast as the belt moves. 
The belt operates at decreased efficiency and 
capacity, but so long as the feed is steady 
no other drawback is noted. 

Steady feed is not, however, easily ob- 
tained. The discharge from the pumps 
varies from minute to minute and the cones 
tend to develop intermittent operation and 
occasionally to “blow.” The sudden open- 
ing of a cone valve generally results in the 
material “slopping over” on to the idlers 
and even on to the inside surface of the belt, 
which is quickly ruined. Intermittent action 
also makes intelligent mixing almost impos- 
sible. Bins, feeders and flight conveyor 
dewaterers can be used, but the result is in- 
creased head, and an increased number of 
wearing parts. 

Also, due to the high cost of cone classi- 
fiers many plants are under-supplied with 
these very useful devices. The writer rec- 
ollects one plant from which many cars of 
sand have been refused by inspectors be- 
cause of lack of fines. The exit velocity of 
the water in the last set of cones of this 
layout is never less than .21 ft. per sec. or 














just about the speed which will absolutely 
prevent a particle which will. pass a No. 48 
screen from settling. 

With the spread table and screen plants it 
is generally necessary to save a certain 
amount of material as manufactured product 
and to reject the rest to waste. Small stock- 
piles are sometimes built up, but to enlarge 
these is impossible without unduly increas- 
ing the head, unless some auxiliary device is 
used, and, of course, once piled, reloading 
equipment is also necessary. As a result it 
has been customary to reject whatever was 
not used, and the site of each sand plant has 
been marked by a great cone of waste 
stretching sometimes three-fourths of the 
way across a river. 

This material is generally so fine that it 
has little effect on the channel and is washed 
away by the next high water, but it often 
causes trouble with fish and game commis- 
sions, drainage boards and others. The 
waste from one plant is also sometimes car- 
ried down to another, and in some cases 
becomes the basis of law suits between op- 
erators. 

Quite apart from this phase of the matter 
it is evident that the system is one which is 
miserably inefficient. A plant will work one 
day making gravel and throwing away sand. 
It is possible that the very next day the 
process will be reversed. Obviously, while 
a plant is making one product it should save 
the by-product. 

The necessity for stockpiling is also em- 
phasized by other considerations. It was 
mentioned earlier that the rivers of the West 
as a group are liable to frequent change of 
condition which interferes with continuity of 
operation. Thus, floods often occur during 
the month of June at the height of the con- 
struction season: ice also interferes with 


operations in winter. As the volume of 
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Fig. 3. Typical shore plant prior to 1928 
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Typical spread table plant, but with- 
out a cone classifier 


winter construction continues to increase, the 
winter demand for aggregate increases, and 
can be met only by stockpiling. Some at- 
tempt at stockpiling has been made by some 
concerns, using the conventional spread table 
plant but something radically different is 
now demanded. 

In the attempt to get away from the old 
style plants there have been a good many 
false starts. Attempts have been made to 
settle part of the water in basins and then 
repump the remainder concentrated. Wet 
basin stockpiles of unclassified material have 
been tried. All sorts of combinations of 
derricks, bins and cranes have been used, but 
among the various types two seem to stand 
out. 

One of these is the straight cone classifica- 
tion plant. These 
plants, several of 
which have been re- 
cently erected, are 
perhaps best adapted 
for sand, but the 
writer has seen them 
handle material 
which all passed 34- 
in. and remained on 
No. 8 mesh. They 





Fig. 4. Modern cone plant for sand 
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are almost without exception, however, direct 
loading plants without facilities for stock- 
piling. The plant shown in Fig. 4 is fairly 
typical. By the addition of a crane, such a 
plant can be transformed into a stockpiling 
layout, but its products are somewhat limited. 

The latest plant erected in the district, 
that of the Victory Sand Co. at Topeka, 
Kan., provides for stockpiling and for load- 
ing by conveyor, and represents the general 
trend of design, but perhaps the most inter- 
esting plant from the point of view of future 
operation is experimental Plant 39 of the 
Consumers Sand Co. at Wichita. This plant 
was recently redesigned to test the theory 
that raw aggregate can be manufactured into 
finished aggregate conforming to any speci- 
fication. The plant includes grizzly, spread 
table, removable screens, cone classifiers, 
flight conveyor classifiers, belt conveyors for 
stockpiling and a crawler crane for loading. 
Provision has also been made for the later 
addition of mud eliminating devices, direct 
loading and additional stockpiles. The plant 
has cleared up many points previously in 
doubt. It has, for instance, demonstrated 
that aggregate can be. manufactured from 
the raw materials present on the Little 
Arkansas to fit practically any specification. 
It has also provided much information rela- 
tive to the capacity and efficiency of many 
devices for mud _ elimination, — classification 
and dewatering. The floating equipment 
operates in a pond and Diesel power is used 
afloat, while purchased current is used 
ashore. The plant represents by no means 
the ultimate in handling the Great Plains 
gravels, but it is beginning to point the way 
toward later development. 

It is interesting to note that according to 
the press the new Victory plant will have 
cost $75,000 when complete. The Consumers 
Co. Plant No. 39 has not cost so much du 
in part to the fact that it is not a river plant 
and uses no digger. When the cost of land, 
however, is included its cost is comparable 
to that of the Victory plant. In other words, 
the day of the company with a shore lease 
of half an acre, $10,000 worth of equipment 
and no working capital is over. In a very 
few years we will see plants costing close 
to $100,000 located at strategic points. There 
will be but little more business than there is 
today and specifications will be still more 


















Belt conveyor stock piling system of Consumers Sand Co. at Plant 39 


severe, but these very facts will tend toward 
increased efficiency 
activities. 

In the meantime there are still some de- 
velopments which will be necessary. Ex- 
perimental work by the Consumers Sand Co. 
has demonstrated that very few devices now 
on the market for washing, classifying or 
dewatering are entirely satisfactory for con- 
ditions met on the Plains. Some conven- 
tional devices can be adapted but others must 
be developed from new principles. 

Operations on the Plains must be adapted 
to fine materials, and to shallow streams of 
unreliable flow characteristics. The plants 
must be able to produce from the available 
materials clean products to exact specifica- 
tions and they must be able to carry stock- 
piles to provide for emergencies to a greater 
extent than is usual in longer established 
districts. 


and concentration of 


To do these things new equipment 
and new layouts must be and are being de- 


veloped. On the other hand the business 
structure is passing through the same 
changes as have taken place elsewhere. The 


smaller “snowbird” operators are disappear- 
ing. The number of operators and the num- 
ber of plants is decreasing. The size and 
efficiency of individual plants is increasing 
and more attention is being given to operat- 
ing methods and costs. The “sand game” 
in the Plains as elsewhere is becoming the 
“aggregate industry.” 
(To be continued) 


Suggests Federal Loans to 
Farmers for Fertilizer 
FEDERAL fertilizer loan of $100,000,- 
000 to enable farmers to offset acute 
soil depletion, stop the downward trend of 
farm net income and enable agriculture to 
turn the corner, was recently advocated by 
Horace Bowker, president, American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co., the American Fer- 
tiliser reports. 
Mr. Bowker advocates a fertilizer loan on 
the ground that it will be self-liquidating in 
a period of six months and would provide 
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the farmer with relief based on sound eco- 
nomics tending to prevent pressure for adop- 
tion of unsound relief measures. 


3esides its benefit to agriculture this loan 
should greatly stimulate the use of fertiliz- 
ers by farmers. Producers of agricultural 
lime and limestone, as well as producers of 
phosphate, should be interested in following 
the progress of this suggestion. 


$32,000,000 for Missouri Roads 


HAT there will be no slackening in Mis- 

souri, road construction is indicated in a 
“full steam ahead” program for 1933 
adopted by the State Highway Commission, 
estimated to involve an outlay of $32,000,000. 
For traffic relief near St. Louis and Kansas 
City the commission set aside $3,000,000. In 
making public the plans of the commission 
for 1933, T. H. Cutler, chief highway engi- 
neer, announced that the 1500 miles of hard 
roads authorized in the original state system 
of 7640 miles had practically been com- 
pleted and that the 6140 miles of secondary 
roads in the original system, comprising 
both gravel and hard-surfaced roads, were 
now 90% complete. 

While the 1933 construction program calls 
for an expenditure of $26,000,000, a carry- 
over of at least $6,000,000 in uncompleted 
contracts from this year will bring the total 
to $32,000,000—an amount which will build 
a much larger road mileage than was pos- 
sible a few years ago, when $40,000,000 was 
the usual annual expenditure. Although the 
original system was scheduled for comple- 


_,tion in 1934, it is not possible to estimate at 


this time when the entire system, including 
traffic relief, supplementary and farm-to- 
market roads, will be completed. As first 
outlined, the system is nearing completion, 
but increased needs for traffic relief roads 
and more farm-to-market roads will prob- 
ably extend major construction over a period 
of several years. 

By the end of 1932 the state highway 
commission will have constructed 1580 miles 
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of graded ‘earth roads to be hard-surfaced 
during the next two years, 1250 miles of 
grave! roads, 320 miles of pavement, 727 
miles of resurfacing of gravel roads, and 
17 miles of a new type of asphaltic concrete 
paving. With materials and labor cheaper 
than at any time since beginning construc- 
tion of the road system, highway officials 
state that they expect to build much more 
mileage this year for the same money than 
ever before. In much of the work hand 
labor is expected to supplement machines as 
an unemployment relief measure.—M anufac- 
turers’ Record. 


Highway Work Progressing 
in Three States 


HE VALUE of state highway work to 

be completed before April 1, 1933, in 
Illinois, will approximate $4,150,466, of 
which $3,735,399 will be paid to wage earn- 
ers, providing 13,750 men with work for 85 
days this winter, according to a statement 
issued by the chief highway engineer, Frank 
T. Sheets. 

The State Highway Department of Ala- 
bama has advertised for bids, to be opened 
December 13, on approximately 42 miles of 
paving, 12 miles of limerock surfacing and 
eight miles of grading and draining, in addi- 
tion to several bridge projects. 

The work, which will cost upward of 
$1,000,000, it was announced, will complete 
the highway construction program financed 
by emergency funds from the Federal gov- 
ernment used to match a like amount of 
Federal-aid regularly available. 

Eight highway improvement contracts, 
totaling more than 38 miles of new con- 
struction and representing an expenditure of 
about $741,000, have been awarded from re- 
cent lettings in Pennsylvania, according to 
a statement by the secretary of highways, 
Sam S. Lewis. 


Retail Dealers Seek Cooperation 
of Cement Manufacturers 


ISTRIBUTION of cement 

dealers and the efforts of some cement 
manufacturers to curb truck deliveries from 
the plant were dealt with in a resolution 
passed at the 16th convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumbermen’s Association. The 
resolution suggested that the cement in- ' 
dustry be invited to sit in conference with 
the organization through a committee 
formed to discuss the establishment of a 
cement distribution statement along the lines 
of the lumber distribution statement which 
resulted from similar conferences in the 
lumber industry. 

Similar conferences were urged for repre- 
sentatives of other major products handled 
by retail lumber dealers in order to correct 
certain unsatisfactory conditions now exist- 
ing in such distribution. This probably 
would include such items as lime and gyp- 
sum products. 
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Lime Production Methods 
of Europe and America 


Part XII—Gas Producers and Producer Gas-Fired Kilns 


F ONE could burn coal in lime kilns in 

such a way that there would be a steady 
evolution of heat there would be little reason 
for gas producers and direct firing would be 
preferable. In direct firing all of the heat is 
evolved right in the kiln and all chance of 
heat loss from long flues and bulky produ- 
cers is eliminated. Since, however, hand 
firing is extremely fluctuating and control 
impossible, resulting in great losses of heat 
due either to excess air or incomplete com- 
bustion, many plants have resorted to the 
more complicated but at the same more 
efficient producer gas firing. 

Saving of fuel, however, is not the only 
advantage obtained by the use of producers. 
There can also be a great saving in labor 
and in a proper installation it is entirely 
possible for one man to fire all the coal for 
several hundred tons of lime. 


ig. 163—Gas-fired kilns of large capacity in Poland 


By Victor J. Azbe 


Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


Also, there is the advantage of more uni- 
formily and more completely burned lime. 
This is of particular importance in the chem- 
ical industry where the efficiency of other 
processes depends upon the behavior of lime. 

Finally, with gas firing, long lines of kilns, 
numbered by the dozen, become unnecessary, 
as a gas kiln can be of great dimensions and 
of very high capacity. No grate-fired kiln is 
known to the writer that has an output of 
more than 20 tons of lime per day, while he 
has designed kilns of 75 tons daily capacity. 
But even this has been far exceeded and 
Fig. 163 shows kilns designed by the German 
engineer, W. Mueller, located at Katowice, 
Poland, which are capable of producing 120 
tons of lime a day each. This same engineer 
designed the four kiln plant shown in Fig. 
164, which is located in Czechoslovakia and 
is probably the largest gas fired lime making 





Fig. 164—-Large capacity gas-fired kilns in Czechoslovakia 


unit in the world. The four blast-furnace gas- 
fired kilns, with a total capacity of over 500 
tons a day, have shaft height of 110 ft. and 
a total height to the top of the stacks of 147 
ft. The base diameter of each kiln is around 
33 ft., thus making them monsters, unequaled 
anywhere else. 

Kilns of high capacity, ranging to con- 
siderably over 50 tons of lime each, were 
built at other points in Germany, as well as 
by Priest in England and by others in the 
United States, but most of these have already 
been described in Rock Propucts. 


Principles of Gas Generation 
There are three distinct principles in the 
operation of generating producer gas. As 
the coal falls into the producer it is heated 
and the moisture driven off. Then the first 
principle goes into action and the volatile 
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matter of the coal is evolved. This distilla- 
tion gas is virtually the same as that ob- 
tained from the coke ovens of a city gas 
plant except that the latter, before being 
distributed, is purified and certain valuable 
byproducts removed. Composition of this 
distillation gas varies with the nature and 
richness of the volatile matter in the coal, 
and its amount depends upon the quantity in 
the coal. The distillation gas of a good 
grade coal will have about the following 
composition and heat value: 


_, SRLS eee tee be CO, 
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573 B.t.u. per cu. ft. 


Tar is also present, but cannot well be 
considered a gas, being present as a vapor 
when the temperature of the gas is up, but 
condensing to a liquid and even a semi-solid 
if the gas is cooled too much in the flues. 

The heat value of distillation gas is very 
high, because it consists mostly of gases ca- 
pable of producing a high amount of heat 
for a given volume. In addition, this distil- 
lation gas, due to the presence of the higher 
hydrocarbons, has a high luminosity and it is 
this gas that gives the long and brilliant 
flame in the kiln. 

The mass remaining in the producer, after 
distillation gas is driven off, consists mainly 
of coke and ash. In a city gas plant the coke 
may be withdrawn and sold separately. In a 
producer, however, everything is converted 
into a gaseous form, excepting the ash which 
remains. For conversion of the volatile mat- 
ter in the coal into distillation gas only heat 
is needed, but the coke portion will remain 
coke no matter how high it is heated unless 
air is present. In other words, coke must be 
burned to be converted to a gas. Combus- 
tion, however, is intended to be incomplete 
and only enough air is admitted to burn it to 
carbon monoxide. It is for this reason that 
producers are blown, and this is the second 
principle utilized to generate producer gas. 

To say what kind of gas one will obtain 
from coke gasification is not simple. While 
it ordinarily would be desirable for all car- 
bon to be converted to carbon monoxide, that 
is impossible. Some of the carbon will al- 
ways be converted by the oxygen of the air 
into carbon dioxide, and while this carbon 
dioxide in the presence of incandescent car- 
bon will be changed in the main back into 
carbon monoxide, the amount will depend 
upon equilibrium, which in turn depends 
upon gasification temperature. Temperature 
of gasification is the temperature of the hot- 
ter region in the producer and should in no 
way be confused with temperature of the 
gas the producer gives off. At any given 
temperature of gasification, provided the 
time element is right, the gas will contain 
a certain amount of CO and a certain amount 
of COs in equilibrium. As the temperature 
changes, this equilibrium changes, and the 
higher the gasification temperature the lower 
is the COs and the higher the CO content. 
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The conclusion would be to operate with 
highest temperatures in the gasification zone, 
and this conclusion would be right if at 
these high temperatures the ash would not 
fuse into troublesome clinkers. To avoid 
this the gasification temperature is lowered. 
That, however, can be done only by the ad- 
mission of another substance such as steam 
with the air blast. It acts as an endothermic 
agent and breaks down into a more simple 
component, hydrogen. For this breakdown, 
heat is required and is abstracted from the 
surroundings, thus lowering the temperature 
of the gasification zone. This is the third 
principle of gas generation, being, in part, 
equal to that practiced in water gas plants. 
While steam is ordinarily the endothermic 
agent, COs can serve as well or even better 
where the gas is used in a lime plant. 

The gasification temperature that can be 
maintained without trouble naturally depends 
upon the fusing point of the ash, which may 
vary greatly with different coals. There- 
fore, the amount of endothermic agent neces- 
sary also varies greatly and between the 
varied quality of gas resulting from differ- 
ences in equilibrium and further variations 
caused by admixture of gases resulting from 
the broken-down endothermic agent, as hy- 
drogen from steam, and still another varia- 
tion caused by the fact that not all of the 
endothermic agent is decomposed in passing 
through the hot zone, it becomes apparent 
that different kinds of gases may be ob- 
tained from the coke. This variation will be 
further discussed later, but for the present 
we may assume that in a well-operated plant 
the gas from the fixed carbon portion of 
bituminous coal gasified by air and steam at 
2000 deg. F. in the gasification zone will 
have the following analysis by volume: 
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The COz and CO are the results of the 
combination of carbon with oxygen in air 
and steam. Hydrogen comes from decom- 
posed steam and nitrogen naturally was 
brought in by the air, and, being inert, passes 
off with the gas unchanged. In addition to 
these, there is the undecomposed portion of 
the steam which is not shown up in an ordi- 
nary analysis, as it condenses out in the 
measuring burette. 


It is the sensible heat in the above gas 
leaving the gasification zone that drives off 
the distillation gas and the moisture from 
the coal in the upper portion of the pro- 
ducer. Here the two, the gas from the fixed 
carbon portion of the coal and the volatile 
portion, mix and the result is producer gas, 
which has about the following analysis: 
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172.61 B.t.u. per cu. ft. 
Since carbon monoxide and hydrogen have, 
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on a volume basis, comparatively low heat- 
ing value and both burn with a flame of low 
luminosity, the admixture of distillation gas 
to the lean carbon gas has a considerable 
enriching effect. Thus the importance of the 
nature and amount of volatile matter in the 
coal used in a producer becomes evident. 


Gas Producer Zones and Reactions 

The gas producer fuel bed may be said to 
consist of several zones, although these run 
into each other without distinct boundaries. 
The lowest, that below the blast hood, is the 
idle ash zone. Nothing in particular happens 
here, the ash merely awaiting its removal. 
The only possible action affecting producer 
operation may be that the ash hygroscopi- 
cally draws moisture from the seal up into 
the warmer portions of the ash zone where 
it is evaporated. 

The ash bed above the hood is active in 
that the blast air and steam are here pre- 
heated and the ash cooled. This zone is im- 
portant in other respects, as if it is not of 
uniform porosity, packed or obstructed with 
clinkers, or of unequal level, the blast will 
not distribute itself uniformly under the en- 
tire combustion zone. 

The zone located above the ash bed is the 
oxidation zone. The bed here is carbon with 
a great deal of ash in its lower portions. The 
remaining carbon and the entering air com- 
bine here to form carbon dioxide, 

C + O2 = CO.. 

The zone above the oxidation zone is the 
primary reduction zone, also called the “gasi- 
fication zone,” and is the zone of greatest 
importance. Here many chemical reactions 
take place as the carbon dioxide coming up 
from the oxidation zone combines with fur- 
ther carbon to form carbon monoxide 
(C + COz=2CO). The water vapor com- 
bines with the carbon in two ways; one 

(C+ HO =CO-+ He), 
the other 

C + 2H.O = CO: + 2H:2). 
This is an intensely active zone, carbon 
being rapidly gasified and water vapor 
broken down. One reaction generates heat, 
and as another requires heat, the zone is 
prevented from becoming so hot that the ash 
is fused into large clinkers. Nevertheless. 
when the producer is operated right, this 
zone is hot, and except for clinkering, the 
hotter the better, as then the more desirable 
reactions take place with greater rapidity 
and superior gas quality. 

Above the primary is the secondary reduc- 
tion zone. Here some carbon monoxide may 
combine with water vapor 

(CO + H:O = CO: + Hz) 
and some COs may be reduced by carbon to 
carbon monoxide (C + COs = 2CO). How- 
ever, another important action takes place; 
namely, the coke and ash from the distilla- 
tion zone are preheated preparatory to their 
entrance into the high temperature zone. 
This heat interchange is as important as pre- 
heating of limestone in a kiln. By having a 
substantial secondary reduction zone the teim- 
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perature in the main gasification zone below 
is raised and so the more desirable reactions 
take place, and much better gas is made, 
lower in COs as well as lower in undecom- 
posed water vapor. In addition, this pre- 
heating of downcoming coke and ash, to- 
gether with smaller volume of superior gas 
coming up, results eventually in lower gas 
temperature at the top of the bed, a condi- 
tion preferred for reasons to be explained. 
The uppermost zone of the fuel bed is 
called the distillation zone, as here the heat 
of the upcoming gas drives the volatile mat- 
ter from the fresh coal. This volatile matter 
in part consists of gases and in part of tar 
vapors and oils. If the temperatures are too 
high some of the unstable hydrocarbons break 
down into fixed gases, as carbon monoxide 
or hydrogen and as soot. As this breaking 
down is undesirable, the conditions should 
be so maintained that the temperatures are 
low. About the only control one has over 
temperature of gas is to maintain an ample 
secondary reduction zone, so a thick fuel 
bed is desirable. In addition, this fuel bed 
should be of uniform porosity and without 
blowholes through which air can pass into 
the upper part of the bed or into the gas 
zone above the bed and there, by the burn- 
ing of gas, create abnormal temperatures. 
When the gas is at a reasonably low tem- 
perature little takes place in the gas zone 
above the bed except loss of heat to pro- 
ducer walls and roof, which is harmful. 
However, if the gas temperature is high, due 
to blowholes or improper fuel bed thickness, 
this loss of heat to the walls is increased, 
the hydrocarbons are broken down, and even 
carbon monoxide may be broken down at a 
considerable rate to soot and carbon dioxide 


(2CO = CO: + C). 


Effect of Components on Gasification 

Coal consists of moisture, volatile matter, 
fixed carbon and ash, and it is often said 
that if coal contains more of this or less of 
that it becomes a good gas producer fuel. 
But actually the success of a coal depends 


Volatile 
Coal Moisture matter 
Schuylkill, Penn. .............. KS 3.27 
Pocahontals  Vae 25s 3.5 15.50 
Stonewall, W. ‘Va............. 3.02 16.06 
Boardman, Penn. .............. 2.95 21.29 
Bellaweé. Oe: <2. -..:=.... 4.14 39.30 
Flambeau, Ky. ................-- 2.36 48.40 
Melieary, Ky. ................ 9.89 35.94 
Bragw.. Wnid. 2cccsccht 16.91 26.85 
| stitbtiy: TA 8 te So 13.58 32.07 
Panaria, BM) ooo. 13.31 33.62 
Zeiger. We 2 ee 11.82 27.66 
Mater, MG... 16.25 33.38 
HOES ROR ih Oe. 371 29.25 
El Paso, Colees.. 5. 2ee 29.67 
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ANALYS!8 OF SOME REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 

Fixed 

carbon Ash Sulphur Hydrogen 
Anthracite 

84.28 9.12 0.6 3.08 

Semi-bituminous 

76.50 4.20 0.73 4.77 

78.75 2.17 0.80 5.02 
Bituminous 

66.92 8.84 1.35 4.74 

47.18 9.38 3.94 5.19 

38.75 10.49 1.20 6.47 

43.36 10.81 3.64 5.37 

38.87 17.37 1.89 5.48 

46.20 8.15 0.91 5.65 

41.34 11.73 3.75 5.19 

55.10 5.42 0.40 5.44 

40.97 9.40 3.41 5.75 
Lignite 

29.76 7.28 0.53 4 

37.67 6.46 0.30 6.13 
Fuel Oil 

a ee 0.50 12.41 

Peat 
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more on individual characteristics than per- 
centages of these components. 

Moisture in the coal is extremely harmful, 
far more so than ash. The main objection to 
ash is the additional freight. With moisture 
there is also this freight, but in addition 
heat is abstracted from the gas coming from 
the distillation zone to evaporate the mois- 
ture, so that the gas temperature is lowered 
and heat lost to no good purpose. Then the 
moisture in vapor form passes with the gas 
into the kiln and eventually escapes, carry- 
ing with it much heat. As the critical point 
in the kiln is the zone between dissociation 
and preheating, or the point where lime is 
just started in the making, (this because we 
always have more heat than we need for pre- 
heating the stone) any additional heat carried 
out of the lime-making zone is wasted. The 
temperature at this point is about 1600 deg. 
I., so that moisture in the coal has to be 
evaporated and escapes at that temperature. 
This means a considerable loss; first, that 
of the heat necessary to preheat the water 
to evaporating temperature, then the latent 
heat of evaporation, and finally that neces- 
sary to raise the vapor to 1600 deg. F., or a 
total of 1978 B.t.u. per lb. of water. To de- 
termine how serious this loss can be, let us 
assume we are trying to gasify lignite having 
35% water. The loss due to moisture will be 
1978 < 0.35 = 692 B.t.u., and as 1378 B.t.u. 
are needed in the hot zone to make a pound 
of lime, a loss of 692 B.t.u. equals the loss 
of % lb. of lime for each lb. of lignite. But 
even this does not reveal the seriousness of 
the situation. Assuming that the lignite con- 
tains 7100 B.t.u. per lb. and that we may get 
a kiln efficiency of 50%, which would mean a 
ratio of about 2.58 Ib. of lime per Ib. of coal, 
the moisture would reduce this ratio by % 
lb., so that the ratio obtained would be only 
slightly over 2 to 1 and the loss due to the 
moisture would be almost 20%. 

The steam blown into the producer is bad 
enough, but that has some excuse in condi- 
tioning the gas and preventing the forma- 
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tion of large clinkers. Moisture in coal has 
no such excuse, except perhaps the far- 
fetched excuse that it gives a mild flame and 
low temperatures and so, soft-burned lime, 
but to obtain soft-burned lime in this way 
is expensive indeed. 


The second component of a fuel is the 
volatile matter, which is extremely complex, 
and to know the percentage of it in the coal 
is really to know very little. Not only can 
the volatile matter of one coal be high and 
another be of low heat value, but the com- 
position of the volatiles of two coals having 
virtually the same heat value may be quite 
different and likely to make one a better fuel 
for the gas producer while the other is better 
from a kiln standpoint. 


If coal contains much oxygen, the volatile 
matter will be lean and of low heat value. 
If there is considerable unsaturated hydro- 
carbons, as ethyelene (C2H,), the flame will 
be intensely luminous and much longer than 
if the volatiles are mostly CO, Hz and CH,, 
all of which do not give a very luminous 
flame. Tar in the volatile may be a blessing 
or a curse; with some coal a pasty fuel bed 
may be the result when rather high tempera- 
tures must be maintained in the distillation 
zone if serious trouble is to be avoided. Tar 
may also be troublesome in gas lines if the 
temperature drops to its condensing point. 
If temperatures in the gas zone of the pro- 
ducer are too high, tar will break down into 
gaseous components and soot, and much of 
the latter will separate out in the gas lines, 
requiring frequent cleaning out, which se- 
riously upsets operating schedules. On the 
other hand, tar in the vapor form, which 
gives the yellow color to the gas, is a decided 
asset, as upon its arrival at the kiln the high 
temperatures break it down and its carbon, 
thus liberated, acts as a reflector of heat, 
giving great luminosity to the gases and the 
long flames so desired by the lime burner. 

Generally speaking, the higher the volatile 
matter the better, as it is rich in heat value, 
enriching the comparatively lean non-lumi- 


FUELS 
B.t.u. 
Carbon Nitrogen Oxveen per lb. 
81.35 0.79 5.06 13,351 
83.36 1.08 5.86 14.630 
85.02 1.40 5.59 15,501 
78.51 1.19 5.37 13.901 
69.58 1.20 10.69 12.874 
71.98 1.16 8.70 13,770 
62.27 133 16.58 11,393 
52.97 1.01 21.28 9,524 
63.53 1.42 20.34 11,419 
59.07 0.95 19.31 10,548 
67.87 1.34 19.47 11,961 
52.25 1.05 22.14 10,625 
42.52 0.79 42.09 7,348 
49.36 0.66 37.09 8,352 
83.26 aa Cee 19,112 
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nous gas coming from the coke gasification 
zone. To gasify volatile matter no air or 
steam is needed. The heat in the gas coming 
from lower regions of the producer is suffi- 
cient to drive it off, in the act of which this 
gas is cooled, reducing its temperature with- 
out any actual loss of heat, tending, in fact, 
to a reduction of loss of heat from the pro- 
ducer and flue walls. As some coals have as 
much as 60% of their heat in the volatile 
portion and only 40% in the coke portion, 
while others may have very little, it is evi- 
dent that in the selection of coal much de- 
pends upon the quantity and nature of vola- 
tile matter. To show how variable the com- 
position may be, a table is appended giving 
analyses, both proximate and ultimate, of 
representative American fuels. 

As to the “fixed carbon” portion of coal 
little can be said, although there is also a 
variation and some coke is more reactive 
than others. There may also be a difference 
in how it holds its form, but this is of no 
great importance as far as we are concerned. 

Of great importance, however, is the na- 
ture of the ash; not directly, as in itself it 

- does no harm except to increase the freight; 
indirectly, however, it may make a coal 
highly suitable or almost unsuitable for pro- 
ducer work. What we understand as ash is 
really a mixture of many substances, such 
as oxides of aluminum, silicon, iron, cal- 
cium, magnesium, potassium, sodium, etc. As 
long as ash is mainly the first three, with 
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only small quantities of the latter, the fusing 
point will be high and may be as high as 
3000 deg. F. Presence of the latter com- 
pounds, however, lowers this fusing point 
and may lower it to only 1800 deg. F. As the 
producer bed temperatures may reach 2500 
deg. F., the ash, if of low fusing point, would 
become a liquid slag unless an endothermic 
agent is used to lower the gasification zone 
temperatures. Ordinarily steam is used as an 
endothermic agent and if sparingly applied is 
not very objectionable, but when recklessly 
used, as is often the case, it causes great loss 
and decreased overall plant efficiency. As 
this subject is of such great importance, it 
will be discussed more fully further on. 

As to coal size, if the pieces are too large 
they will lack the desired surface, and if too 
small may block proper gas flow and cause 
channels and idle zones in the bed, greatly 
lowering the quality of the gas and increas- 
ing clinker trouble. If the coal is very fine 
and dusty, quantities may also be carried by 
the gas into the flues, obstructing the gas 
flow and requiring more frequent cleanouts, 
with their attendant interruptions. 

Probably the best size of coal is between 
2 and 4 in., but this is likely to be the most 
expensive. It is impossible to say offhand 
what size is best, as it all depends upon con- 
ditions and cost of fuel. If one coal is much 
lower in price it may pay to use it even if 
it has a number of undesirable characteris- 
tics, but it would have to be decidedly 
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Fig. 166—Typical curves of gas producer performance 
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cheaper than the superior grade. In gas 

producer practice one cannot choose fuels on 
“ ° ° oq e 

a B.t.u. basis as in boiler practice. 


Gas Quantity Variations With Variations 
in Steam Supply 


In producer practice steam is added to the 
air and the amount of steam used for a 
given amount of carbon gasified can be ap- 
proximately gaged by determining the tem- 
perature of saturation of the blast. How- 
ever, part of the steam is condensed in heat- 
ing the air, so that the blast carries not only 
the vapor of saturation but also some con- 
densed particles in the form of fog. As this 
suspension is very fine, most of it travels 
right along with the air, propelled by the 
latter until a warm zone in the ash bed is 
reached, when this excess water evaporates 
and passes into the upper regions of the pro- 
ducer bed. In winter, particularly in very 
cold regions, a considerable quantity of steam 
may be condensed in heating the air, and in 
the condensed form the thermometer does 
not register it. In addition, steam admitted 
to the blast may be so wet that considerable 
finely precipitated water is added to the air, 
part of which may be thrown out at the 
turns, but a considerable part may find its 
way into the producer. In addition to all 
this, some water may be drawn from the ash 
pan by the ash, particularly if it is very fine, 
so that on account of all these possible addi- 
tions the amount of steam supplied to the 
producer may be from 10 to 50% more than 
that carried by the air at saturation tem- 
perature in vapor form. This is all mentioned 
as a caution and not in any attempt to dis- 
credit the air blast thermometer, which un- 
questionably is the most useful instrument 
around a gas producer. 

In Fig. 166 several curves are given to 
show what kind of gas will be made with 
higher and lower blast saturation, but such 
curves cannot be right for all conditions. In 
one case the fuel bed may be thicker and of 
different porosity, or the rate of gasification 
may be different, or a coal high in volatile 
and low in fixed carbon may be used, so that 
the results may be somewhat different, but in 
general along the slopes of the curves given. 


This figure is worthy of careful study, as 
it tells much of practical importance in a 
gas plant. It shows that as the blast tem- 
perature is increased the steam used per 
pound of coal gasified increases at a greater 
rate and with excessive amounts of steam 
the gasification temperature in the bed drops 
off and less of the steam is dissociated and 
the gas becomes poorer; carbon dioxide in- 
creases rapidly, carbon monoxide decreases, 
and the heat value of the gas as well as its 
temperature drops off. The higher the steam, 
the less desirable the gas for use in a lime 
plant. When the blast is between 115 and 
130 deg. F. the gas is not bad, but above that 
it rapidly deteriorates. Many plants operate 
above that, although few need to. 


(To be continued) 
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[\ EXPERIMENTAL closed-circuit grind- 
ing with ball mills the amount of ore in 
circulation is a matter of outstanding impor- 
tance; when this amount is great, too much 
time lapses before the circulating load gives 
a true indication of the effect of imposed 
changes. Too much ore in circulation is 
unavoidable in de-slimers of the commercial 
type because of the reservoir capacity of the 
tank or pool. <A good de-slimer with a 
shallow tank is essential in laboratory test- 
ing and to provide this the intermittent- 
raking Esperanza drag was devised. For a 
48-mesh overflow its tank is only 7 in. deep, 
whereas commercial classifiers are always 
much deeper. The absence of surging, as in 
some classifiers, and of rising parts carrying 
sand near the lip of the overflow, as in 
other classifiers, gives improved results. 
Quick removal of sand from the pool and 
subsequent intermittent raking, followed by 
successive periods for draining, give a bet- 
ter-de-slimed product which is responsive to 
test variations. 

The intermittent-raking Esperanza classi- 
fer was devised at the Mississippi Valley 
Experiment Station of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines in cooperation with the Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo. 
The machine, as shown in the accompanying 
sketch, consists of an inclined trough (1) 
in which are drag chains carrying transverse 
flights (2) which rake to the upper end of 
the trough, that part of the mixture which 
settles to the floor of the trough. The drag 
chains run over lower sprocket wheels (3) 
to which the power is applied, and over up- 
per sprocket wheels (4) which idle between 
collars (5) on a shaft mounted in eccentrics. 
The bearings of this shaft are mounted on 
long, hinged arms (6) so that the shaft may 


*Published by permission of the Director, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. (Not subject to copyright.) 
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Intermittent-Raking Drag Classifier* 





Classifier installed in closed circuit with small ball mill 


be raised or lowered with respect to the 
trough, while maintaining a constant dis- 
stance between the driving and driven shafts. 
Eccentrics (7) are attached to the ends of 
the driven shaft and the eccentric straps are 
pivoted in supporting brackets (8) below 
the shaft. This mounting permits the ec- 
centrics to move back and forth while the 
shaft rises and falls as it is rotated. The 
rotation is imparted through a sprocket (9) 
on the shaft, which is chain-driven from a 
driving sprocket (10) on the lower shaft. 
The rate of rise and fall of the upper shaft 
is determined by the diameter ratio of the 
two sprockets. In order to impart the rising 
and falling motion to the line of flights, the 
flights have arms which ride on flight-carrier 
bars (11). These are pivoted at their lower 
ends and are fastened to the rising and fall- 
ing shaft by the carrier-bar hangers (12). 

















Plan and elevation of intermittent drag classifier 


In operation, ore pulp is fed into the 
classifier a short distance above the lower 
sprockets. The sand is dragged out of the 
settling pool rapidly because of the straight 
line path of the flights at the lower end of 
the machine. Under normal loading, the 
intermittent raking begins to take effect 
about the time the sand leaves the pool. 
After the sand has been dragged a short 
distance the flight gradually rises, spreading 
out the pile of sand, permitting it to drain, 
and exposing hitherto buried grains. After 
a short period of draining the second or 
third succeeding flight descends, picks up 
the pile of sand, smears out a new exposure, 
and the spreading-draining-washing cycle is 
repeated. At the upper end the sand is 
thoroughly dewatered before becoming fin- 
ished oversize. At times sprays may be used 
effectively, since new surface is being ex- 
posed continually and there is little danger 
of driving too much coarse material into the 
settling pool. 

The drag is used in closed circuit with a 
24- by 24-in. ball mill as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 


Inspect Large Shovel 

N OCTOBER 27 “Marion” day was 

held at Pittsburg, Kan., where a tour of 
inspection of a number of strip coal mining 
operations was made. The special occasion 
for the trip was to see an 18-cu. yd. type 
5560 Marion shovel in operation. A number 
of other Marions in smaller sizes were also 
seen in operation. Approximately 350 people 
made the tour of inspection. 

As part of the feature, two booklets de- 
scribing the trip and what was seen have 
been published, “Marion Day at Pittsburg” 
and “The Facts and Some of the Figures.” 
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The Recast Analysis and Its Relation to 
the Chemistry of Portland Cement‘ 


December 10, 1932 


Part VII—Course of Crystallization Beyond Three-Compartment System (Continued) 


By Louis A. Dahl 


Research Chemist, California Portland Cement Co., Colton, Calif. 


‘ignite dui very low in potential 
CsS may be brought to a state of in- 
cipient fusion quite readily, at comparatively 
low temperatures. This indicates that there 
is no range of compositions in which the per- 
centage of melt is limited by the percentage 
of potential C;S, a condition found in the 
ternary system as a result of the negative 
value of CS in the potential composition of 
melt at temperatures of incipient fusion. 

The extreme difficulty of burning mix- 
tures approaching the upper lime limit, 
which is represented in the five-component 
system by C.S = 0, indicates that GS has 
a positive value in the potential composition 
of melts at temperatures of incipient fusion. 

Alumina is quite generally regarded as a 
“flux” by the portland cement industry, and 
it is consequently quite certain that C,A has 
a positive value in the potential composition 
of melts at temperatures of incipient fusion. 
In that case, there is a definite range of 
compositions in which C,A governs the per- 
centage of melt at such temperatures. 

When a compound appears as a positive 
value in the potential composition of the melt 
each per cent. of glass reduces the per- 
centage of that compound by a definite 
amount. The presence of undercooled melt, 
or glass, therefore indicates that the actual 
percentage of such compounds is less than 
the calculated or potential amount. In some 
cases it is possible for a compound to be ab- 
sent, if there is a sufficient proportion of 
glass, even though there is a considerable 
percentage indicated in the potential com- 
position. 

It is significant that C2S is not generally 
observed in high-lime clinkers (that is, clink- 
ers low in potential C.S) when examined 
microscopically or by means of the x-ray. 
The same applies to C,A, which is seldom 


observed microscopically, and is not identi- 
fied by means of the x-ray when the poten- 
tial percentage is low. These facts are in 
harmony with positive values for both CS 
and C,A in the potential composition of 
melts at temperatures of incipient fusion, as 
has been found in the ternary system. In 
the case of C,A, additional evidence may be 
found in the fact that the glass which is 
found in portland cement clinker is known 
to be high in alumina. 

Considering all of the compounds listed in 
the five-component system, the evidence is in 
favor of a negative value for C,S, and a posi- 
tive value for all of the other compounds, 
in the potential composition of melts at tem- 
peratures of incipient fusion. Let us con- 
sider a melt composition as follows: 


Melt composition 
Ge SU ae = 
CS IRIE hc oe ote CRORE RIE B 
Coe gent Mae aE ee a c 
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Now, if we let (CsS)p, (C2S)>p, etc., rep- 
resent the potential composition of a mix- 
ture, and let r = fractional proportion of 
melt, we may write the equations for the 
percentages of solid phases as follows: 


Crystallized C;S = (C3S) p t+ Ar 
Crystallized CS =(C.S)p —Br 
(21) Crystallized CsA =(CsA) —Cr 


.Crystallized‘C,AF = (C,AF) — Dr 

Crystallized MgO = (MgO) — Er 
In these equations, r is the fractional pro- 
portion of melt. As the value of r is in- 
creased, the crystalline C;S increases, and 
the percentages of the other four compounds 
in crystalline form decreases, until one of 
the compounds disappears. When this oc- 
curs the melt has reached a maximum. In 
our study of the ternary system it was shown 
that the maximum percentage of melt for 





any composition and any melt is found by 
equating the right-hand member of each of 
the equations to zero, calculating r from 
each, and then choosing the lowest value. 
This applies only to equations involving 
negative terms. Following this procedure 
with the above series of equations we obtain 
the following: 


(C2S) p — Br=O 
(CsA) p <—_ Cr = O 
(22) (CsAF)p — Dr = O 
(MgO)>p — Er=O 


The equation which gives the lowest value 
of r determines the percentage of melt. Let 
us suppose that the first equation gives the 
lowest value of r. Then: 

(C2S) p 


B 


r 


100 
Per cent. of melt = 100r = — (C.S)>p 
B 


The per cent. of melt in the range of com- 
positions in which the equation involving 
CoS gives the lowest value of r is propor- 
tional to the potential C,S. For each of the 
four compounds involved in the above series 
there is a definite range of compositions in 
which the percentage of melt is governed by 
the potential percentage of that compound. 
If there is a definite range of composi- 
tions for each compound, in which that com- 
pound governs the percentage of melt, there 
must be boundaries between those ranges of 
compositions. On the boundary between 
two of these ranges both compounds have 
an equal influence upon the percentage of 





melt. Let us consider the boundary between 
the C,S field and the CsA field. On this 
boundary, 
(CS)p  (CsA)p (CS)p 8B 
= or =—— 
B C (CsA)p C 


Stated in words, this means that, consider- 
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ing compositions which may be in either the 
C.S or the CsA field (that is, not in the 
felds for other compounds), the ratio of 
potential C,S to potential CsA determines 
whether C.S governs the percentage of melt, 
or whether CsA governs it. The ratio of 
potential CaS to potential. CsA which deter- 
mines the boundary between the two fields 
is the ratio of potential C:S to potential C;A 
in the melt. 

In proportioning any limestone with any 
clay or shale to make a portland cement raw 
mixture, an increase in the proportion of 
limestone reduces the potential C.S in the 
mixture. If the proportion of limestone is 
increased sufficiently a composition in which 
the potential C2S is zero may be obtained. 
Considering this fact in connection with the 
first equation in Series 22, it may be stated 
that with any limestone and clay, or shale, 
an increase of the limestone will finally pro- 
duce a mixture of such composition that this 
equation gives the lowest value of r, in 
which case the per cent. of melt is governed 
by the potential G.S. The equation for cal- 
culating potential C,S may consequently be 
used as a guide in controlling the composi- 
tion of high-lime mixtures for the purpose 
of securing constant burnability. It may be 
substituted for the usual empirical formulas 
for controlling the relation of lime to the 
other components of the raw mixture, such 
as the hydraulic modulus, CaO/(SiO. + 
R,O;). The equation is as follows: 

(23) CGS = 8.601 SiO, + 1.078 FeO; + 
5.068 AlOs — 3.071 CaO 

If it is preferred, this equation may be ex- 
pressed in terms of lime deficiency, by divid- 
ing throughout by 3.071, as was shown in 
the study of the ternary system. 

(24) Lime deficiency = 2.80 SiO, + 
1.65 AleOs + 0.35 FeO; — CaO. 

It should be noted that these equations are 
linear equations of the first degree. This 
form of equation leads to simple methods of 
computing proportions of portland cement 
raw materials, which will be discussed in the 
next section, which deals with the computa- 
tion of portland cement raw mixtures. 


In their investigation of the ternary sys- 
tem, CaO-Al:O3-SiOz, Rankin and Wright 
found that solid solutions occur only in the 
case of compositions involving CaO-SiOs, 
and then only to a limited extent. The de- 
velopment of mathematical principles per- 
taining to the course of crystallization and 
the computation of proportions of solid 
phases and melt has been based upon the 
assumption that solid solutions are not in- 
volved. In extending these principles to sys- 
tems of more than three components a simi- 
lar condition has been assumed. A. solid 
solution involving two or more compounds 
constitutes only one phase of variable com- 
Position, just as the melt is a phase of vary- 
ing composition. In the absence of solid 
solutions the phase diagram is composed ‘of 
liquidus curves—that is, the boundary lines 
between primary phase regions are curves 


Tepresenting the composition of the liquid 
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phase, or melt, in equilibrium with certain 
solid phases. 

When solid solutions are involved, there 
will be additional curves (solidus curves) 
Tepresenting the composition of the solid 
solutions in equilibrium with the melt and 
with other solid phases. The potential com- 
position may still be used in the analysis of 
such problems as we have considered, but 
the mode of attack will be considerably more 
complex. The reader should bear in mind 
that the conclusions which have been drawn 
through extending the principles described 
by Rankin and Wright apply only when 
solid solutions are not involved. It has been 
mentioned previously that the present state 
of knowledge of the system CaO-Al.Os- 
Fe.O;-SiO, is incomplete and unsatisfactory 
because of the lack of information in regard 
to the primary phase boundary surfaces in 
the interior of the tetrahedron. This is even 
more true when MgO and other portland 
cement components are added to the system. 
If it is impossible to describe in detail the 
course of crystallization when the absence 
of solid solutions is assumed, because of lack 
of research on phase boundary relations, it 
is obvious that if solid solutions are involved 
present knowledge of the course of crystal- 
lization is quite limited. 


However, the conclusions which have been 
drawn in regard to the relation of composi- 
tion to percentage of melt, and in turn to 
burnability of cement raw mixtures, are in 
harmony with general experience. There is 
some reason therefore to feel that further 
study of phase equilibria in the portland ce- 
ment system is likely to lead to the conclu- 
sion that solid solutions are not involved to 
more than a limited extent, if at all. Posi- 
tive evidence, however, will only be found 
when the system involved in portland cement 
clinker has been thoroughly explored. 


In discussing the course of crystallization 
during slow cooling, and the reverse proc- 
ess during slow heating, a practically continu- 
ous state of equilibrium has been assumed. 
In the burning of portland cement raw mix- 
tures this condition does not exist through- 
out the process. During the heating of a 
raw mixture there is a period in which, 
because of the presence of free lime and 
possibly other constituents that have not dis- 
appeared into the melt or have not entered 
into combination, there are more solid phases 
present than can exist in equilibrium with 
the melt. Whether a state of equilibrium 
exists or does not exist at any given mo- 
ment, the mathematical relation which has 
been shown to exist between the composition 
of the melt, the composition of the solid 
portion and the composition of the mixture 
as a whole, still applies. 

In the ternary diagram these three com- 
positions will lie in a straight line under any 
circumstances. Although the course of re- 
actions during the period in which the num- 
ber of phases exceeds the number which can 
exist in equilibrium, as defined by the phase 


rule, will not be discussed in this paper, the 
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principle which has just been mentioned sup- 
plies a starting point for the study of re- 
actions during that period. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that during such a period 
there may be a temporary excess of melt 
above the amount predicted from the «phase 
diagrarn when a continuous state of equili- 
brium is assumed. When the system in- 
volved in portland cement clinker has been 
thoroughly explored this will be a promising 
line of investigation. 


(To be continued) 


Action of Water Containing 
Aluminum Sulfate on 
Cements 


KAWASSIALES has reported the ac- 
* tion of Als(SO,)s solutions on port- 
land, fused, slag and quick-hardening ce- 
ments. At a concentration above 1% 
Ale(SO,)s:18H2O, the concrete is injured 
through the formation of Candlot’s salt, 
and especially through the formation of 
fairly large quantities of CaSO, crystals at 
the expense of the CaO of the cement, both 
of which phenomena can but lead to corro- 
sion of the concrete. At concentrations be- 
low 1%, harmful action would also take 
place, but more slowly and by the formation 
of Candlot’s salt instead of CaSO,. Use of 
water containing Ale(SO,)s in the prepara- 
tion of. concrete reduces the mechanical 
strength much more quickly than only ex- 
ternal contact with the finished concrete. 
The chemical action of Ale(SQOu:)s is slower 
on fused cement than on portland or slag 
cements, but ultimately proceeds further. 
The admittedly higher resistance of fused 
cement to the action of sulfate-bearing wa- 
ters must therefore be sought in some other 
property than its chemical inertness toward 
sulfates, possibly higher impermeability of 
the concrete obtained with it or the manner 
of formation of the CaSO, crystals.—Chem- 
ical Abstracts. 


Laboratory Furnace for High 
Temperatures 


HE construction of a laboratory furnace 

for high temperatures is described in an 
article by H. S. Booth and Roland Ward 
in a recent issue of Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry. 

The furnace was built to maintain a tem- 
perature constant to + 5 deg. in the range 
1000 to 1500 deg. C. Four “Globar” heating 
elements (silicon carbide resistance rods) 
were used, operating on 220-volt current 
with rheostats for controlling the tempera- 
ture. 

The walls of the heating chamber con- 
sisted of %4-in. slabs of alundum, backed by 
a 4%-in. layer of Armstrong brick which 
was followed by a 4%-in. layer of sil-o-cel 
brick and 1%4-in. of asbestos next to the 
sheet iron shell. The maximum tempera- 
ture with no resistance, reached after three 
hours, was 1525 deg. C. 
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Coupling Cars 


By E. P. Golding 


Safety Supervisor, Gifford-Hill and Co., Inc., 
Dallas, Tex. 


OUPLING of cars is an important item 
in many rock products operations, and 
accidents are not infrequent. Many of these 
accidents result in permanent disability. To 





This type of pin is much safer 


reduce this hazard we use a coupling pin to 
which we weld a handle, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. Each of the 
brakemen on the footboard of the Plymouth 
locomotives has one in his hand. This handle 
eliminates to a great extent the hazard inci- 
dent to coupling and uncoupling such equip- 
ment. 

The picture shown was taken at the Trout, 
La., plant, at which J. Howard Wilson is 
superintendent. Mr. Wilson has one of the 
best safety records in the Gifford-Hill organ- 
ization and is constantly on the alert to pro- 
mote the safety of his men. 


Auxiliary Water Supply 

N ADEQUATE SUPPLY of water for 

washing sand and gravel is a serious 
problem .in many sections of the country, 


or Su 
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especially where drought has lowered the 
water level or otherwise decreased the sup- 
ply that is usually to be had. 

L. G. Everist, Inc., at its Hawarden, Ia., 
plant, met this situation by using a spare 
Buda JH-4 gasoline engine from one of its 
power shovels, which was mounted on a raft 
and belted to an 8-in. Kansas City Hay 
Press pump, as shown in the illustration. 
The pump delivered water to a point where 
the regular water supply pumps could again 
pick it up and deliver to the washers. 

By keeping a spare engine on hand for its 
power shovel or dragline it was not only 
prepared for an emergency to the digging 
unit but found a valuable use in an operating 
problem. 


For Rescreening When Loading 
S ITS stock piles occasionally became 
mixed so that the grading was not 

suitable for shipment where rigid specifica- 

tions governed the aggregate, the Bedford- 

Nugent Co. built the screening hopper which 

is shown in the accompanying illustration for 

use at its gravel plant at Shawneetown, III. 


The hopper consists of a timber frame- 
work supporting a wooden V-bottom bin 
which has gates at the base. Above this bin 
is an inclined stationary screen. The mate- 
rial is fed to an enlarged, inclined surface 
above the screen and flows down from this 
to the screen. The undersize passes through 
the screen mesh and is caught by the bin 
beneath, while the oversize rolls off the end 
of the screen to a truck or to another stock 
pile. The whole hopper is portable and can 
be moved around the storage yard by the 
plant crane. 


This hopper works well in separating ma- 
terial from two adjacent stock piles. The 





spare engine valuable auxiliary unit 
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Easily moved about yard 


loading crane loads to the hopper instead 
of to the truck and the material is sized and 
delivered to the truck without further han- 
dling. A second truck can be backed under 
the V-bottom bin to receive the fines from 
the bin gates. 


Repairing Elevator Buckets 
By John F. Robertson 
Cedar Bluff Quarry, Princeton, Ky. 
S AN ITEM in cutting costs, where 
bucket elevators mounted on belts are 
used, we have worked out a method for re- 
claiming the commonly discarded cracked, 
broken’ and twisted buckets. It is easily 
done and is certainly worth while. In six 
years of operation we have yet to find a 
bucket broken at the patch. 

All that is needed is a few rivets, some 
sheet steel or iron, a drill press and the 
ordinary tools found in a blacksmith shop. 
The buckets are often broken across the 
middle from the blows given by rocks on 
the lips. This break is easily fixed by rivet- 
ing a plate just the thickness of the bucket 
material on the inside of the bucket the full 
length and shape of the crack or break. It 
is also a wise practice to rivet a second lip 
on the bucket with two rows of rivets across 
the entire bucket lip. This, of course, where 
the elevator carries rock large enough to 
break the bucket lips. 

On the outside of the bucket the rivet 
holes should always be countersunk, other- 
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wise the rock discharging from the bucket 
above will soon cut the rivet head off, the 
plate will hang somewhere and the elevator 
may fall. 

In putting on a “patch” we cut our patch 
first and drill the corner rivet holes in both 
bucket and patch. We then mark the shape 
of the patch with chalk on the outside of 
the bucket. The patch is then bolted on the 
inside of the bucket. All of the subsequent 
drilling, countersinking and riveting is done 
without moving the patch between opera- 
tions. The riveting is done cold. We use 
5/16-in. rivets for 3/16-in. material, 1%4-in. 
rivets for %-in. material and so on. 

When the back of a bucket is broken, 
which occurs most often as the result of 
small rocks wedging the bucket out from 
the belt as it goes over the pulleys, then 
straightening out again, we usually cut out 
the badly chopped up portion of the bucket. 
We then patch as above and bore the bolt 
holes in the patch just as though. it were 
the original bucket. 

For twisted buckets, caused by hanging 
on something, the best remedy is to place 
one end of the bucket in a vise and reverse 
the twist with a pair of chain tongs. Ordi- 
narily bent or bucked places are removed by 
a little judicious hammering. 

A warning—do not try to weld on a patch. 
Both the bucket and the patch will “buck’”’ 
out of shape. A simple weld of the crack 
will do likewise and moreover will soon 
break as before. 


Preparing Gypsum for Cement 
Plants 

CCURATE FEEDING of gypsum to 

cement clinker is important in produc- 

ing a uniform quality of cement. Automatic 

weighing and measuring devices have been 

developed to accomplish this. To insure a 


Screens gypsum before shipping to cement plants 
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Screened gypsum is trammed to standard cars 


steady and uniform flow of gypsum from 
some types of these devices a uniformly 
sized gypsum was deemed advisable at a 
western cement plant. In order to fill this 
want the company supplying the gypsum 
rock installed a screening plant. 

It was desired to have a gypsum product 
roughly %4-in. by 34-in. so a short conical 
screen was installed as shown in the illus- 
tration. The first section took out the dust 
which was chuted to the bins supplying gyp- 
sum to the calcining plant. Similarly the 
oversize went to this bin and the inter- 
mediate product fell to a small wooden bin 
from which the sized gypsum was drawn to 
cars and trammed to a point above the stand- 
ard gage railroad cars which were used for 





shipping it to the cement plant. 

With the fines and oversize removed a 
more accurate gypsum feed was accomplished 
at the cement plant, it is reported. This was 
especially noticeable during damp weather. 


Dump Car for Stock Pile 
Trestle 

a for stock-piling material can easily 

be made from an old auto chassis by 
fitting a dump-car body to the rear of the 
chassis and changing to flanged wheels. The 
best support for the dump body is obtained 
if the fenders of the car are removed and a 
6x6-in. timber is run along each side of the 
body from the front to the rear axle. These 
two timbers should be securely bolted to the 
axles. Then the framework holding the body 
can be bolted to the timbers. 

The car shown in the illustration is an old 
Ford which was changed as described and 
set to work on an overhead trestle at a river 
dredging operation in Indiana. This type of 
trestle for stock-piling is common along the 
Ohio river and in many other parts of the 
country, but the cars generally in use are 
either pushed by hand or operated by a cable. 
The use of this type of car speeds up the 
work in comparison to hand- or cable- 
operated cars. 


Faster than hand or cable cars 
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“Mr. Roosevelt’s Economic 
Philosophy”’ 
HE EDITOR: Your editorial comment 
in the November 19 Rock 
Propucts is in such complete variance with 
my ideas that I cannot resist taking issue 
with some of the conclusions you arrive at. 
To condense this editorial into a few words, 
it would read: “This is the time to experi- 
ment with untried and theoretical policies 
of government tending to create a more 
equal distribution of wealth.” 


issue of 


If you were critically ill with some well- 
known disease, would you call a physician who 
would try some new and unproven treatment, 
or would you have a doctor, who had suc- 
cessfully treated ailments of the nature from 
which you were suffering and whose meth- 
ods and medicines were well known to be 
the proper remedies with which to combat 
your illness, and to restore you to normal 
health: There can be but one answer to 
this question, as there should be only one 
answer to our economic aliments, and it is 


not to be found in “experimentation.” 


You state the governor was not very spe- 
cific as to what he would or could do. In 
this you were certainly correct. It was a 
mystery to me that in times like these, with 
the need of some well defined program for 
the future activities of our government so 
great, that anyone could go before the peo- 
ple, so completely devoid of any expressed 
plan of action as he did in the recent cam- 
paign, and secure the confidence of so great 
a number. It seems unbelievable that it was 
what he proposed that secured for him this 
tremendous support. The answer to this 
decisive vote of the people is to be found, 
I believe, in the hope that he would take a 
stand for the so-called Man,” 
that becomes so popular during political 
campaigns and is so quickly forgotten when 
they are over. 


“Common 


To my mind, the newly elected president 
stands on the threshold of the greatest op- 
portunity that has presented itself to any 
man in many years. If he can restore con- 
fidence in the people that they have a repre- 
sentative form of government that will 
protect them from radicalism such as “redis- 
tribution of wealth” involves, and follow a 
sound policy that will insure maintenance 
of the gold standard and the value of our 
money, and that we will not be subjected to 
a mass of “experimental legislation,” then 
and then only will his administration be a 
success, and in so far as he pursues this 
policy I and numbkerless others will support 
him to the fullest, irrespective of the fact 
that he comes from a political party other 
than our choice. 


“Confidence” is the one thing most needed 


at this time to place us definitely on the 
road to recovery. Establish this, and many 
of the problems that seem so perplexing now 
will find their own solution. This cannot 
come with “Experimentation,” and for this 
reason I have taken the time to write you 
with the hope that at some future time you 
may see fit to write an editorial in your 
excellent magazine setting forth some of the 
ideas contained herein. 

The possibilities for our recovery, not over 
a long period as some think, but almost im- 
mediate, are so great that it is wrong to 
propose anything that will in any measure 
handicap or hamper it. The cure for our 
ailments must be found in their cause. The 
diagnosis will lead us to the thing that first 
suffered, ice., “Agriculture.” When this is 
restored to a sound and healthy condition, 
most of the other resultant ills will cure 
themselves. 

Greorce N. CHILps. 
The Editor’s Reply 

EAR MR. CHILDS: Thank you kindly 

for yours of November 22 which inter- 
ests me very much, first, because I did not 
know that any reader could interpret my edi- 
torial in the November 19 issue as you have 
done, and, second, because I am glad to have 
your reactions for publication. 

The editorial in question, so far as I was 
aware, did not put my approval on experi- 
mentation in economics and _ politics. 

What I really attempted to do in the edi- 
torial was to give Governor Roosevelt’s 
analysis of our economic ills; in connection 
with which I stated that most of us had the 
same general thoughts—and his formula for 
their cure, which in three words was “bold, 
persistent experimentation.” I stated that 
in times such as these it was inevitable that 
the majority were in favor of experimenta- 
tion “for better or for worse.” 


I concluded by saying that experimentda- 
tion was a great teacher and that what we 
needed was education. 


It is hard for me to understand how that 
could be interpreted as concluding that “This 
is the time to experiment with untried and 
theoretical policies of government tending to 
create a more equal distribution of wealth.” 

I do not believe, however, that you have 
drawn a parallel between the case of critical 
illness from a well known disease and the 
present economic illness of the entire world. 
Medicine has become, through experimenta- 
tion, almost an exact science, whereas eco- 
nomics or political science, so-called, is very 
far from an exact science. As a matter of 
fact, according to much wiser observers than 
myself, there isn’t a single known law of 
economics. ‘That such exist is certainly just 





as plausible and logical as that there exist 
laws of medical science, and how are they 
going to be discovered without experimenta- 
tion? 

While I did not say this in my editorial, 
perhaps that thought was in the back of my 
mind, and that is why I said that we should 
all take an active part in any experimenta- 
tion that was done because unless we do, it 
is obvious the experiments are likely to be 
unsound and impractical—but as long as we 
apparently are in for a period of experimen- 
tation, we should make the best of it. 


I see no radicalism in that point of view. 


THE Eptror. 


Silicosis and Tuberculosis 


HE EDITOR: I wish to thank you for 

your kindness in sending me a copy of 
your magazine for October 22, 1932, in 
which the silicosis papers of the National 
Safety Congress are reported. 

Unfortunately, the stenographer was un- 
able to make a concise abstract of my talk 
and I regret that I had not prepared one 
before the meeting, but I did not know that 
it would be needed. There are some cor- 
rections and clarifications needed, and I am 
presenting them below. 

Page 15, Par. 1. “I have seen workers in 
dusty trades where silica is almost absent.” 
There should follow this statement, “These 
workers did not develop a disabling fibrosis 
of the lungs.” 

Par. 2. “Some (marble workers) had 
signs of tuberculosis.” It should read, ... 
“signs of kealed tuberculosis.” 

Par. 3. “Considering silica,” etc., should 
be, “Considering the symptoms of silicosis, 
shortness of breath is one of the first and 
last complaints.” 

In the same paragraph, “A child cannot 
live around an adult case without being in- 
fected.” I meant, of course, that a child 
could not live around an adult case of tuber- 
culosis complicating silicosis without becom- 
ing infected with tuberculosis. As it reads 
it sounds as if the child might get silicosis 
from contact with another case, which could 
not happen. Silicosis is not an infectious dis- 
ease and cannot be transmitted from one 
case to another. In the same paragraph it 
follows, “They developed silicosis much more 
rapidly than those not having the infection.” 
I was referring to adult cases of silicosis 
and not children. The point is that a case of 
tuberculosis, latent or active, will develop 
silicosis more rapidly when exposed to silica 
dust than a person who does not have the 
disease. This is important in the selection 
of workers who will be exposed to silica 
dust. Any person with a history of pro- 
longed exposure to tuberculosis or any signs 
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of the disease should not voluntarily go into 
a dusty trade where there is free silica. 

Par. 4. “Silicosis is one of the foremost 
diseases.” I meant that it was one of the 
most important industrial diseases. The ref- 
erence to the subsidizing of hospitals was 
for the purpose of diagnosis and not of 
treatment, as the statement might lead one 
to believe. The point is that the diagnosis 
of silicosis is difficult in many cases, and 
relatively few physicians have had experience 
with the diagnosis of it; also, their diagnos- 
tic facilities are limited in many instances. 
The use of hospitals will permit of pro- 
longed study and observation of cases, and 
in most instances there will be unbiased re- 
ports made on the cases. Since silicosis pre- 
sents many difficulties in its diagnosis and 
determination of the degree of disability and 
potential disability, it is futile to expect a 
lay jury to do these things efficiently when 
many physicians are unable to do it. The 
juries usually give the patient the benefit of 
the doubt, and I know personally of cases 
which have been given awards they did not, 
in my opinion, deserve. If proper diagnosis 
is made and unbiased reports obtained, it 
assures the person who is injured with sili- 
cosis a proper verdict and also protects the 
industry from having to pay for undeserving 
cases. That is what I meant in the last sen- 
tence of this paragraph. 

It is easy to see where a non-medical ste- 
nographer would fail to obtain all that was 
said. The talk lasted about an hour and 
there were many illustrations used, which 
made it still more difficult to report. I shall 
greatly appreciate your kindness if you can 
correct a few of the erroneous impressions. 
I would not want to mislead anyone about 
this great hazard which concerns so many 
people. 

Asert E. Russet, M.D., F.A.C.P., 
Surgeon, U.S.P.H.S., Surgeon, 
U.S. B. of M. 


On Consolidating the Mineral 
Aggregate Associations 

HE EDITOR: I was particularly in- 

terested in the editorial concerning con- 
solidation of the three principal mineral ag- 
gregate industries in your September 24 
issue. The writer has occupied a particu- 
larly advantageous position for arriving at 
the same conclusion as your editorial, hav- 
ing been as you know at the head of the 
manufacturers’ divisions of both the National 
Crushed Stone Association and the National 
Sand and Gravel Association. 

Nothing would have been more pleasing 
to those manufacturers comprising the asso- 
ciate membership of both organizations than 
their consolidation into a joint organization 
holding one convention and one exhibit. Yet 
NO more inappropriate argument could have 
been advanced than that used during the past 
year and winter, in certain quarters, that this 
Was the reason for a consolidation. 

While as stated above an amalgamation 
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would have worked out to our manufactur- 
ers’ organizations’ advantage, being in a 
position to judge possibilities and probabili- 
ties, we knew that such a condition could 
not be stimulated or encouraged from a 
purely selfish standpoint. 

I want to congratulate you on the clear 
and comprehensive way in which you have 
summed up the real substance of earnest 
efforts and appropriate ones to bring about 
joint organization and activity without an- 
tagonizing any individual part of the indus- 
tries interested. Those of us who have been 
closely allied with both organizations prac- 
tically since their inception know the sin- 
cerity of purpose which has governed Rock 
Propucts bearing toward each of the indus- 
tries and the tireless effort which you per- 
sonally have contributed toward the growth 
and success of the entire mineral aggregate 
industry, whether it covered a single section 
of the association or any component part. 


H. M. Davison, President, 
H. M. Davison Co. 





Credit for Plant Design 


HE EDITOR: We like the story on our 

new sand plant in St. Louis as appearing 
in your October 22 issue. 

There are the names of two gentlemen 
omitted from your article who should be 
given the real credit for the design of this 
particular plant. They are our chief engi- 
neer, F. J. Reinke, who unfortunately died 
August 30 last, and J. J. Fasmer, sales 
manager of the Stephens-Adamson Manu- 
facturing Co., Aurora, III. 

Mr. Reinke in company with Mr. Fasmer 
worked out the general design of the plant 
and the Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing 
Co. through Mr. Fasmer worked out com- 
plete details of the unloading equipment, 
comprising the stationary gantry crane. 

We would like to see credit given where 
credit is due and want to say very definitely 
that these two gentlemen worked out a very 
nice arrangement. 

Orto S. Conrapes, President, 
St. Louis Material and Supply Co. 


Masonry Mortar Cements 

HE EDITOR: In your issue of Septem- 

ber 10 appeared a splendid article, “Rate 
of Stiffening of Mortars on a Porous Base,” 
by L. A. Palmer and D. A. Parsons, research 
associates at the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Among other conclusions this article states : 
“It is believed that a high ‘water retaining 
capacity’ is an essential property in a mortar 
when it is used with units having a high 
rate of absorption. Furthermore, this prop- 
erty may be an index to plasticity, as others 
have indicated, and this is essential with all 
types of units.” 

A careful analysis of this article reveals 
the following facts about the mortars studied : 

1. Mortars in which the cementing ma- 
terial is portland cement without other ma- 
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terial have lowest water retaining capacity. 

2. Mortars in which the cementing mate- 
rial is quicklime (slaked for a period of one 
week ,befofe use) have higher water retain- 
ing capacity than any other mortars except 
some made with masonry cement. 

3. Mortars in which the cementing ma- 
terial is hydrated lime, not soaked before 
mixing, have almost as low water retaining 
capacity as mortars made with portland ce- 
ment alone. 

4. Mortars in which the cementing ma- 
terial is hydrated lime, soaked 24 hours be- 
fore mixing, have higher water retaining 
capacity than mortars made with hydrated 
lime not soaked. But even when the hy- 
drate is soaked, the water retaining capacity 
is more like portland cement mortar than it 
is like slaked quicklime mortar. 

5. Mortars in which the cementing mate- 
rials are masonry cements made from nat- 
ural cements and modified by the addition of 
stearates at the factory have higher water 
retaining capacity than any other mortars 
except those in which the cementing material 
is quicklime slaked for a period of one week 
before use. 

Joun H. MAt ton, 
Louisville Cement Co. 


Ruling in Silicosis Suit Favors 
Employer 
RULING of much interest to those who 
face the problem of silicosis litigation 
has been made by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Philadelphia, Ceramic 
Industry reports. The ruling was the first 
of a series of cases against the Pennsylvania 
Pulverizing Co. in which a verdict for the 
plaintiff by a jury awarded him $10,000 
damages. This and other suits against the 
company asked for $50,000 damages each. 

The verdict for $10,000 was reduced to 
$5000 by the judge on motion for a new 
trial, who said: “Testimony for plaintiff’s 
experts on the subject of silicosis was of 
such character that its apparent belief by the 
jury indicated ‘passion, prejudice or mistake’ 
on their part.” Experts had testified at the 
trial that the plaintiff was not suffering any 
injury from silica dust. 

After a review of the complete record in 
the case the Court of Appeals found that 
the Pennsylvania Pulverizing Co. had not 
been negligent on any one of the four 
grounds of negligence claimed by the plain- 
tiff. The decision pointed out that the com- 
pany had used reasonable care and provided 
a safe place to work; that it had provided a 
modern and efficient dust elimination sys- 
tem; that it had furnished the best masks 
available; and that it had properly warned 
its employes of the danger of the occupa- 
tion. Because the court had found that the 
company was not negligent it was not neces- 
sary to pass upon the question, whether or 
not the plaintiff had suffered any injury. 
The fact that the employer had not been 
negligent relieved him from any liability. 
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One Subject Before Highway 
and Building Congres: 
to Be Gasoline Tax 
Diversion 
HE annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association will be 

held in Detroit, Mich., January 16-20, 
1933, concurrently with the conventions of 
the National Crushed Stone, National 
Sand and Gravel, and National Ready 
Mixed Concrete associations. Its sessions 
will be largely devoted to a number of 
subjects of immediate and vital impor- 
tance to the highway industry. Outstand- 
ing among these are the questions of con- 
serving motor vehicle and gasoline tax 
revenues to the purpose of highway con- 
struction and maintenance and the wis- 
dom of a continued highway program to 
relieve unemployment. 

As was the case in 1932, the Road Show 
‘will be held at the Detroit Municipal Air- 
port. Again it will feature not only equip- 
ment and materials used in highway con- 
struction and maintenance but also a 
large display of. motor trucks. 

While it is yet too early to forecast at- 
tendance figures, there are strong indica- 
tions that the congress will bring to De- 
troit the largest number of representatives 
of the highway and construction indus- 
tries ever gathered at one time. The total 
attendance is expected to exceed the 25,000 
average established by previous American 
Road Builders’ Association conventions, 
especially with 22 organizations meeting 
during the week. The group will include 
federal, state, county and municipal high- 
way officials, manufacturers of materials 
and equipment, contractors, distributors, 
motor truck operators and manufacturers, 
insurance company representatives and 
others whose interests ally them with 
either highway or general construction 
enterprise. 


Many Technical Subjects 


Three reports are scheduled to be made 
at the first general session. They will 
cover as many different varieties of paving 
types, asphalt, brick and reinforced con- 
crete. At the same time, three county of- 
ficials’ committee reports will be made. 
W. O. Washington, president of the 
County Officials’ Division, will report on 
legislative, administrative and finance mat- 
ters in a paper entitled “The Adminis- 
trative and Financial Relationship of State 
and County.” 

Another report to be made at this group 
session is that of the Regional Surveys 
and Plans Committee. It will be presented 
by George C. Wright, under the title “The 
Evaluation of Planning Data.” 

Two subjects will be presented by the 
Public Relations Committee, “The Impor- 
tance of Technical Direction of County 
Highway Operations,” and “County Road 
Work and Its Relation to Unemploy- 
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ment.” J. W. Mavity is chairman of this 
committee. 

The City Officials’ Division of the asso- 
ciation will inaugurate its program on 
Tuesday morning, January 17. Reports of 
two committees, Finance and_ Traffic, 
headed by A. Harrington Place and M. O. 
Eldridge, will be made at the opening ses- 
sion. At a concurrent meeting in another 
room of the airport, three general com- 
mittee papers will be submitted. They 
will deal, respectively, with single track 
concrete roads, graded aggregate low cost 
roads, and use of emulsions. 

The Tuesday afternoon sessions will see 
the conclusion of the City Officials’ Divi- 
sion group meeting when three additional 
reports will be made. They are those of 
the Committee on Design and Construc- 
tion, Maintenance and Street Maintenance 
Economics. Chairmen of these commit- 
tees are H. L. Shaner, F. M. Davison and 
G. B. Sowers. A meeting of the County 
Officials’ Division, held at the same time, 
will conclude the committee reports with 
those on Design and Construction and 
Maintenance. H. B. Keasbey and H. G. 
Sours are chairmen of these two groups. 

The sessions of Wednesday, January 18, 
will be devoted entirely to the activities 
of general committees of the association. 


Motor Truck Regulations 


An especial feature of the Wednesday 
program is a meeting that will run con- 
currently with the general session which 
will bring together motor truck manufac- 
turers and operators, motor vehicle ad- 
ministrators of the North Central States 
and heads of regulatory commissions of 
the same area. These agencies will meet 
for the purpose of making a thorough 
study of reciprocal regulatory statutes 
with the view toward eliminating the non- 
uniformity which now imposes so many 
and such serious restrictions upon motor 
freight movement between the states. 

With 41 state legislatures convening in 
January, it is felt that the time is ideal for 
a thorough study of the entire question of 
uniform and reciprocal regulations which 
will bring the flexibility and economy of 
motor freight transportation to the benefit 
of the general public. Every agency iden- 
tified with this particular situation has sig- 
nified its keen desire to contribute toward 
remedying the present unsatisfactory state 
of motor freight transportation. 


Participating Organizations 

Other organizations participating in the 
Highway and Building Congress, in addi- 
tion to the American Road Builders As- 
sociation, include: American Institute of 
Steel Construction, American Society of 
Municipal Engineers, American Welding 
Society (Detroit Section), Asphalt Insti- 
tute, Associated Equipment Distributors, 
Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Construction League of the United 
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States (including 14 member organiza- 
tions), Highway Research Board, Inter- 
nation.u Association of Public Works Of- 
ficials, Materials Handling Institute with 
Material Handling Division of the Amerj- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers co- 
operating, National Association of Build- 
ers’ Exchanges, National County Roads 
Planning Commission, National Crushed 
Stone Association, National Paving Brick 
Association, National Ready Mixed Con- 
crete Association, National Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, National Sand and 
Gravel Association, Portland Cement As- 
sociation, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Steel Founders’ Society of America, 
Inc., and the Truck Association Execu- 
tives of America. 

In addition to the 22 participating asso- 
ciations, 12 other allied groups have lent 
their sponsorship to the congress. They 
are: American Association of State High- 
way Officials, American Concrete Insti- 
tute, American Institute of Consulting 
Engineers, American Motorists Associa- 
tion, American Petroleum Institute, Com- 
mon Brick Manufacturers’ Association of 
America, Canadian Good Roads Associa- 
tion, National Highways Association, Na- 
tional Lime Association, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Producers’ 
Council, and the Wire Reinforcement In- 
stitute. 


Importance of Highway Construction 
Program to Be Emphasized 


The full weight of these organizations 
will be thrown behind the Highway Day 
program of the congress which will be 
held on Thursday, January 19. Six papers 
dealing with as many different vital prob- 
lems now confronting the highway indus- 
try, and delivered by _ internationally- 
known authorities, will feature the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. 

The subjects of the papers are: 

“Highway Program of the Nation; Its 
Present Status and the Outlook for the 
Future.” 

“Importance of Highway Transporta- 
tion to Economic Recovery.” 

“Correlation of Different 
Transportation.” 

“What Highways Mean to the Eco- 
nomic, Educational and Social Life of the 
United States.” } 

“Highways Are Self-Liquidating Proj- 
ects.” 

“Diversion of Motor Vehicle and Gaso- 
line Tax.” 

“The Interest of the Agricultural In- 
dustry in Adequate Highways.” 

Friday, January 20, will be designated 
as “Construction Day” on the congress: 
program. Organizations identified prima- 
rily with highway work will lend theit 
full support to this program just as those 
whose functions relate most definitely to 
general construction share in the activities 
of Highway Day. 


Forms of 
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~ Editorial Comment — * 


A faithful, interested subscriber, whose letter is pub- 
lished on the “Clinic” page of this issue, interprets the 
editorial in our November 19 issue, 
Political “Mr. Roosevelt’s Economic Philoso- 
And Economic phy,” as an endorsement of the propo- 
Experimentation sition that: “This is the time to ex- 
periment with untried and theoretical 
policies of government tending to create a more equal (or 
equitable) distribution of wealth.” We hardly think that is 
a fair. interpretation of the editorial; but nevertheless let 
us examine the proposition quoted in a little detail, because 
it looks as if we were in for some such experimentation 
and no live-wire business man can afford to stand on the 
sidelines as a mere spectator. He must either cooperate 
with or oppose such experimentation. 


Students of economics tell us there is really no known 
law or established (scientifically, or in fact) principle of 
economics ; that economics is actually in about the same 
status as a science that chemistry, physics, medicine and 
engineering were during the Middle Ages, when dogmatic 
formulas or statements were accepted as self-evident truths. 
At that time the chemical elements were air, earth, fire and 
water ; the planet we live on was flat, was the center of the 
universe, the sun and stars revolved around it, etc. Based 
on these conceptions were many “established” laws and 
principles covering all the sciences. 

Economics today is in just such a state: Many theorists 
have “established” or deducted from limited observations 
of widely diverse and complicated historical events a sys- 
tem of economic “laws” and “principles” which have about 
as much scientific basis in fact as the laws and principles 
of medieval science. The keystone of all this structure is 
“that history repeats itself’—“because we have had wars, 
we shall always have wars’; “competition is the life of 
trade”; “all values must ultimately be referred back to 
something which has a fixed value (like gold?)’’; etc., ete. 

If a few courageous souls had not experimented in ‘spite 
of the persecution of their contemporaries we would not 
know that there are some 90-odd chemical elements instead 
of four (which were not:chemical elements at all) ; that the 
world is a sphere, not a plane, that far from being the 
center of the universe it is an infinitesimal part of it. Now, 
how are we ever going to reduce economics to anything 
like an exact science without someone’s experimenting to 
establish a few fundamental truths ? 

We do not see why we need to accept aS axioms that 
because mankind has always had wars it must always have 
wars; that because there have always been periodic booms 
and depressions we must always have booms and depres- 
sions; that because a dollar always has the same number 
of grains of gold, it is perforce the same dollar in 1929 
as in 1932. We do not see why producers of a commodity 
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are necessarily compelled greatly to overproduce it before 
some economic catastrophe inevitably results to prove “the 
law of supply and demand,” when it is entirely possible 
and feasible to determine in advance the world’s require- 
ments for all commodities. 


Whether or not this is the time to experiment, who can 
say? Certainly in times like 1924 to 1929 no business man 
wanted to experiment. He was quite satisfied to let things 
go on forever in the then status quo. Most of us, probably, 
are now convinced that prosperity as well as adversity 
needs some kind of intelligent control. Unless we are in- 
veterate gamblers, and not scientific business men, we 
would rather ride along on an even keel than be subjected 
to periodic rises and falls. Must we adhere to a set of 
business or economic rules that we know is based on a 
fundamental concept of periodic ups and downs, because 
we haven’t the courage to find out some truths or principles 
that would permit a saner or a wiser course? 


As to the need for “a more equitable distribution of 
wealth,” it is clearly shown in the outline given in the 
editorial, “Mr. Roosevelt's Economic Philosophy,’ that 
what he has in mind is a-more equitable distribution of 
buying power. We think that is generally conceded today 
by all great industrialists. Wealth in this country is in- 
vested in factories, mills, railways, highways, office build- 
ings, department stores, etc.—facilities for the production 
and distribution of commodities. If buyers are not pro- 
vided with the means to absorb these commodities, obvi- 
ously facilities provided for production and distribution 
are no longer wealth but unwelcome liabilities, as many a 
producer and distributor has learned to his sorrow. 


Every successive deflation or reduction of wages, sal- 
aries, profits or dividends curtails buying power and de- 
stroys more wealth. Carried out to its logical conclusion 
(by those who would “let Nature take its course,” “for 
such conditions inevitably cure themselves”) we all finally 
might be reduced to the purchase or production of the bare 
necessities of life—food, clothing and shelter. Wealth, 
represented by idle factories, mills, etc., for production of 
other things, would become anybody's with courage enough 
to take them over, for they would be less than worthless 
to their original owners. 


There is no question, of course, that “restoration of con- 
fidence” is the prime essential to business recovery—it is 
apparently the only essential to restore domestic prosperity. 
Whether the majority still has confidence in a system of 
economy based on “let Nature take its course,” or whether 
the majority believes human brains and energies can assist 
Nature, is the debatable issue. Evidently from the results 
of the election, the majority has greater faith in results of 
experimentation. And, as citizens of a democracy, we musi 
abide by the rule of the majority. 
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RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 











Stock Date Bid Asked * Dividend 
Allentown P. C. 1st 6’s?7........... 12- 5-32 No market 
Alpha P. C. com.............. ws $e Sea? 7% 8% 25 —— Apr. 25 
ge ee | Ee 12- 3-32 50 85 1.75 qu. Dec. 15 
Amalgamated Phos. 6’s, ’361*... 12- 2-32 SO. Sesestnece 
American Aggregates com.!*.... 12- 2-32 1 3 
American Aggregates pfd. 19... 12- 2-32 5 15 1.75 qu. Jan. 1 
American Aggregates 6’s 

SE, A OM i ae 12- 2-32 30 40 
American Aggregates 6’s 

I sc oascdiet necetsced ixctensesennoss 2-32 28 38 
Amer, i. & S. 1st 7’s?* 5-32 OA eee 
Arundel Corp. com............ 3-32 18% actual sale 75c qu. Oct. 1 
Bessemer L. & C. Class A‘t....... 12- 2-32 P 2 
Bessemer L. & C. Ist 614’s*..... 12- 2-32 20 
Bessemer L. & C. 

eS neve -. 12s 2-32 : 15% 
Bloomington Limestone 6’s?*.. 12- 5-32 No market _ 3 
Boston S. & G. new com.*7__..... 12- 2-32 2 5 5e qu. July 1 
Boston S. & G. new 7% pfd.37.. 12- 2-32 15 20 87%c qu. Oct. 1 
Boston S. & G. 7’s, 193419_....... 12- 2-32 50 70 
California Art Tile, A“? Niels : 11-25-32 2 
California Art Tile, B®.............. 11-25-32 4 
Calaveras Cement com.. . 12- 1-32 1 4 

Calaveras Cement 7% pid... eecabece 12- 1-32 65 1.75 qu. Oct. 15 
( ‘anada Cement com seen Ape Bese 2% 3 
Canada Cement pfd...... w. 12- 5-32 15 1.62% qu. June 30 
Canada Cement 5%4’s#?.............. 12- 1-32 68 72 
Canada Crushed Stone bonds® 12- 1-32 65 75 
Canada Crushed Stone com.!2.. 12- 1-32 3 
Certainteed Products com........ 12- 3-32 1yY% 1% 
Certainteed Products pfd.......... 12- 3-32 7 10 1.75 qu. Jan. 1 
Certainteed Products 5%4’s 12- 3-32 36% actual sale 
Cieveland Quarries.................... 12- 5-32 243% 10c qu. Dec. 1 
Consol. Cement Ist 6y," s, Af#.. 12- 6-32 3 6 
Consol. Cement pfd.*".... .< A2-'5-32 No market 


Consolidated Oka Sand and 























Gravel (Canada) ,6%4’s!*......._ 10-28-32 50 
Consolidated Oka Sand and 
Gravel (Canada) pfd.*. cto 12- 1-32 50 
Consol. Rock Prod. com.**......... 11-25-32 10c 25c 
Consol. Rock Prod. pfd.*...... 11-25-32 50c 2 
Consol. Rock Products units®. 11-25-32 1 2 
Consol. S. & G. pfd. (Can.)..... 12- 5-32 } 50 50c qu. Nov. 15 
Construction Mat. com............. 12- 5-32 x% 1 
Construction Mat. pfd.............. 12- 5-32 1 4% 
Consumers Rock and Gravel, 
Ist Mtg. 6’s, 1948... 11-25-32 30 34 
Coosa ©. C. ist. 6'e"................... 12- 3-32 12 20 
Coplay Cem. Mfg. pfd.47........... 12- 6-32 7 9 
Coplay Cem. Mig. 6 s, 194147. 12- 6-32 62 65 
Dewey P. C. com.*..... . 12- 6-32 50 60 
Dolese and Shepard................... 12- 5-32 10Y 12 $1 qu. Jan. 1 
a Pav. & Cr. Stone 
VE Be 2 ee Oe 12- 5-32 25 1.75 qu. Apr. 1 
Dufferin Pav. & Cr. Stone 
NESE SRS . 12- 5-32 4 
Edison P. C. com.** 12- 6-32 1 3 
Edison P. C. pid. REA ee 12- 6-32 6 8 
Federal P. C. 6%’s**. Seay | Se 50 55 
Giant P. C. com.‘?..... 12- 6-32 1 3 
inne Sess” See 12- 6-32 4 6 
cre Lime & Alabastine, Ltd.. 12- 5-32 2% 2% 
Gyp. Lime & Alabastine 5%4’s42 12- 1-32 > ee Moy 
Hermitage Cement com.”"........ 12- 3-32 3 5 
Hermitage Cement pfd.21......... 12- 3-32 20 25 
Ideal Cement 5’s, 194328._.......... 12- 3-32 85 89 
Tdeal Cement com........ CMeeare 12- 5-32 14 17 25c qu. Oct. 1 
Indiana Limestone 6’s7_........... 12- 6-32 11 13 
International Cem. com....... 12- 5-32 7% 8% 50c qu. Mar. 31 
International Cem. bonds, 5’s.. 12- 3-32 57% actual sale Semi-ann. int. 
Kelley Island L. & T................ 12- 5-32 9 9% 25c qu. Oct. 1 
Ky. Cons. Stone com.43.__. 12- 1-32 1 2 
Ky. Cons. Stone 7% pid. Scape 12- 1-32 10 15 
Ky. Cons. Stone Ist Mtg. 
oe, REET aE eee 12- 1-32 15 18 
Ky. Cons. St. V. T. C.4. .. 12- 1-32 1 2 
Ky. Rock Asphalt com... .. 12- §-32 % 1 
Ky. Rock Asphalt pfd.44_..... 12- 3-32 25 30 
Ky. Rock Asphalt 6%’s..... . 12- 5-32 59 62% 
foe) OS 2 eee 12- 3-32 5% 8% 
Lawrence P. C. 514’s, 19422... 12- 5-32 33 a 
Lehigh P. C. com................... 92s 5:32 5% 6% 
SE dll Ge 2 ene 12- 5-32 42 5 87 '%4e qu. Jan. 3, 
1933 
Louisville Cement? ..................... 12- 1-32 60 80 
Lyman-Richey Ist 6’s. 193515... 12- 2-32 85 95 
Marbelite Corp. com. 
¢<eement products).................. 11-25-32 3c 50c 
Marbelite Corp. pfd.®................ 11-25-32 50c 
Marquette Cement com.‘....... . 12- 6-32 7 9 
Marquette Cement pfd.4*........... 12- 6-32 45 50 1.50 qu. Oct. 1 


*Latest 1932 dividend unless otherwise stated. 

Quotations by: 1Watling Lerchen & Hayes Co., Detroit, Mich. “Bristol & 
Willett, New York. 3Rogers. Tracy Co., Chicago. ‘Butler, Wick & Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. ‘Smith, Camp & Riley, San Francisco, Calif. ®Frederick 
H. Hatch & Co., New York. 7J. J. B. Hilliard & Son, Louisville, Ky. *Dillon, 

Read :-x& Co., Chicago, Ill. ®A. E. White Co., San Francisco, Calif. Lee 
Higginson & Co., Boston and Chicago. “J. W. Jakes & Co., ving on 
12James, Richardson & Sons, Ltd.. Winnipeg. Man. “Stern Bros. & Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ™First Wisconsin Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ™Central-Republic 
Company,. Chicago, Ill. #*G. M. P. Murphv & Co., Baltimore, Md. Citizens 
Southern Co;, Savannah, Ga. ‘™Dean, Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hewitt, Ladin & Co.. New York. Tucker, Hunter. Dulin & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. “Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc.. Detroit, Mich. *Peoples-Pittsburgh 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Howard R. Taylor & Co., Baltimore. °Rich- 






























Stock Date Bid Asked *Dividend 
Marquette Cem. Mfg. Ist 5’s, 

ER .s6  ABRAE ed SA OATES 12- 6-32 we. eae 

a Cem. Mfg. Ist 6’s, 
Oo et TS ie RC 12- 6-32 72 2aee es 

Ps se Service Corp ee ae Ria 10 ae 
McCrady-Rodgers 7% pfd.2.... 11-10-32 20 30 87 ec qu. June 30 
McCrady-Rodgers com.™.......... 11-10-32 No market 75c qu. Jan.26 
Medusa Pe 6s PGLO a. -ccccvnsteiens 12- 6-32 25 35 1.50 qu. Apr. 1 
Medusa P. C. com.*...... 12- 6-32 5 7 
Monarch Cement com.‘ .. 12- 6-32 40 50 
Michigan L. & C. com®..... 12- 3-32 . See 
ie. 6 eee 12- 5-32 6 6% 25c qu. Jan. 30 
Monolith Portland Midwest?®.... 11-25-32 60c 90c 
Monolith P. C. com................... 12- 1-32 Bet ey ry ce aoe 40c s.-a. Jan. 1 
Monolith P. C. pfd 12- 1-32 Re 40c s.-a. Jan. 1 
Monolith P. C. units®................ 11-25-32 3% 4% 
Monolith P. C. 1st Mtg. 6’s®..... 11-25-32 35 40 
National Cem. (Can.) Ist /’s 27 12- 5-32 75 85 
National Gypsum A com.? Sesiaag 12- 5-32 2 3 
National Gypsum pid. Lectbebhines 12- 5-32 28 aoe Ns 1.75 qu. Jan. 2, °33 
National Gypsum 6’s®................ 12- 6-32 69% 71 
National L. & S. 6%4’s, 1941. 12- 2-32 65 70 
Nazareth Cement com. cm micvvese Eee eae 2 4 
Nazareth Cement pfd.47............. 12- 6-32 18 22 
Newaygo P. C. Ist 6%4’s**......... 12- 6-32 37 40 
New England Lime 6’s, 1935™. 12- 2-32 No market 
N. Y. Trap Rock Ist 6’s........... 12- 3-32 63% actual sale 
N. Y. Trap Rock 7% pfd.*"...... Werte eed 60 1.75 qu. Jan. 3, °33 
North Amer. Cem. ist 6%4’s..... 12- 2-32 17% actual sale 
North Amer. Cem. com.*"......... 12- 5-32 No market 
North Amer. Cem. 7% pfd.**... 12- 5-32, = 50e@ eee 
North Shore Mat. Ist 6’s?°........ 12- 6-32 - 
Northwestern — a ok eee 12- 6-32 25 
Ohio River S. & G. com............ 12- 5-32 5 
Ohio River S. & G. 1st pfd....... 12- 5-32 50 
Ohio River S. & G. 6’s"........... 12- 3-32 25 
Oregon ss Ot cil oci sce 11-25-32 12 
Oregon’ P. Cr pre.?:...<..--1..3.... 11-25-32 85 
Pacific Coast Agger. com.#°........ 11-25-3200 eee. 1 
Pacific Coast Aggr. pfd.#°......... Ph cr 8 nema 2 
ery Coast Ager. 614’s 

RES LS RTE Ste 11-26-32 10 11% 

Pacific ‘Coast Ager. 7’s. 19395. 11-26-32 2 4 
Pacific Coast Cement 6’s°......... 11-26-32 a eee 
Pacific P. C..com.............. .. 12- 1-32 3 4% 
5 8 eee 12- 1-32 25 eee le 1.62% qu. Oct. 5 
Pacific P. C. 6’s, 1935................ 12- 1-32 83 94 
Pacific P. C. 6’s, 1936.... ws Be Tose 83 94 
Peerless Cement RI 12- 2-32 10c 20c 
Peerless Cement pfd.1................ 12- 2-32 ‘ 12 
Penn.-Dixie Cement com.......... 12- 3-32 1 1% 
Penn.-Dixie Cement pfd........... 12- 3-32 4y% 7% 
Penn.-Dixie Cement 6’s............ 12- 2-32 46 actual sale 
Penn. Glass Sand Corp. pfd.°7.. 12- 5-32 38 a: 1.75 qu. Apr. 1 
Penn. Glass Sand Corp. 6’s™.... 12- 2-32 75 ‘ 
POUOGREI Bs Coosa nsos scare ivpeneess 12- 5-32 1%  ™ 
Port Stockton Cem. com.® 11-25-32 No market 
Riverside Cement, A® > fits) 2ce8s 5 
Riverside Cement, B® ie: rer oe 1 
Riverside Cement pfd.°.............. 11-25-32 47 50 1.50 qu. Nov. 1 
Sandusky Cement 6’s?®.............. 12- 2-32 75 80 
Sandusky Cement 614’s, 

gash oad Sedsttoxinccots<k 12- 5-32 70 80 
Santa Crux P.-C. COM. .....02.<5000 12- 1-32 San! | ee $1 qu. Oct. 1 
Schumacher Wallboard com..... 12- 1-32 ee me he 
Schumacher Wallboard pfd...... 12- 1-32 a). More 50c qu. May 15 
Signal Mt. P..C. pfd.*.............. 12- 6-32 4 6 
Southwestern P. C. units*?....... 1?- 6-32 125 135 
Southwestern P. C. com.*........ 12- 6-32 20 25 $1 qu. Oct. 1 
Southwestern P. C. pfd.47......... 12- 6:32 70 75 $2 qu. July 1 
Standard Paving & Mat. 

(Canada) ‘COMA .,.6...000056..5):. 12- 5-32 1g 
Standard Paving & Mat. 

RRP EDS & Mee ROR IS Set Be aS ree 30 50c qu. Nov. 15 
Seperian PCy, ie . F2- 1-32 22 29 27%c mo. Jan. 1 
ce a oe oe, ras 11-25-32 4 6 12%c Oct. 20 
Trinity P. C. units‘? eden cou 12- 6-32 20 25 
Trimity: PC SO os occeksssssccscs 12- 6-32 1 3 
ey | eS eae . 12- 6-32 18 22 

S. Gypsum com.. 12- 5-32 18 185 40c qu. Jan. 2, 33 
U. S. Gypsum pfd... 12- 5-32 101% 102 1.75 qu. Jan.2,’33 
WV OUMEHI EGP ita tea 12- 2-32 5 8 
Warner Co. com.*............ 12- 3-32 1% 2 
Warner Co. Ist 7% pfd.%* 12- 3-32 35% 1.75 qu. Apr. 1 
Warner Co. 6’s, 1944, w. w....... 12- 2-32 30 39 
Whitehall Cem. Mfg. com.‘..... 12- 6-32 iZ 15 
Whitehall Cem. Mfg. pid. es) 12- 6-32 30 35 
Wiscon. L. & C. Ist 6’s.’331_... 12- 6-32 30 35 
Wiscon. L. & C. 634's"............. 12- 2-32 25 35 
Wolverine P. C. com Bee ee 8. 1 Eee ee ane 3 
Yosemite P. C., A com.® 11-25-32 1.10 1.30 





ards & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. *Hincks Bros. & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bank of Republic, Chicago, Ill. 2*National City Co., Chicago, Ill. 28Chicago 
Trust Co.. Chicago, Ill. 2°Boettcher-Newton & Co., Denver. ®°Hanson and 
Hanson, New York. *S, F. Holzinger & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. “Tobey and 
Kirk, New York. 33Steiner, Rouse and Co., New York. %Jones, Heward & 
Co., Montreal, Gee. Tenney, Williams & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. %*Stein 
Bros. & Boyce, altimore, Md. **Wise, Hobbs & Arnold, Boston. *E. W. 
Hays & Co.. Louisville, Ky. ®Blythe Witter & Co., won Ill. 4°Martin 
Judge Co., San Francisco, Calif. “A. J. Pattison Jr. & Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. “Nesbitt, Thompson & Co., Toronto. “E. H. Rollins, Chicago. 
“Dunlap, Wakefield & Co., Louisville, Ky. 4*First Union Trust & Savings 
ank, Chicago. 4*Anderson Plotz and Co., Chicago, Ill. ‘*Hemphill, Noyes 
and Co., New York City. 





Canada Cement Earnings 


pA of Canada Cement Co, Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., will show a sharp de- 
cline in the fiscal year which ends Novem- 
— ber 30, but will be sufficient to cover bond 
interest before depreciation, says the Finan- 
cial Post (Toronto, Ont.). What margin 
will remain available for depreciation and 
other reserves has not been disclosed, but it 
is known that it will fall substantially below 
figures for last year. 

With revenues diminished during the cur- 
rent year it may be supposed that provisions 
) for reserves will be cut to a lower figure. 

Write-offs for depreciation and other re- 

serves have been a noteworthy feature in 

the company’s income account since 1927; 

undoubtedly this policy of setting aside sub- 
»'33 stantial reserves will stand the company in 
good stead in times like the present. 

In the four years ended November 30, 
1931, $7,764,035 was written off on account 
of depreciation alone. Over $1,000,000 was 
provided in the same period for contingent 
reserves and income taxes, which totaled 
$513,014 at the end of the last fiscal year. 
Fire insurance reserve stood at $629,600; 
extra repairs and renewals at $100,000. De- 
spite these large write-offs, earnings since 
1928 were sufficient to cover preferred divi- 
dends each year by a fair margin. 

How much of the decline in earnings the 
company has been able to offset by operating 
economies has not been disclosed. Plant im- 
provements and savings in distribution costs 
have both been effectual in reducing work- 
ing expenses. Expenditures made in more 
prosperous years have yielded a good return 
in lowering operating costs. All the com- 
pany’s plants have now been turned over to 
the “wet” process of manufacture with a 
view to more economical operation, while 
1 additions to storage and improvement in 
bulk transportation and distribution facilities 
have also found reflection in costs. 
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Standard Paving and Materials, 
Ltd. (Canada) 


HE Standard Paving and Materials, 


P Ltd., Toronto, Ont., reports for the years 
1 ended March 31: 


Rock Products 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF 
THE STANDARD PAVING AND 
MATERIALS, LTD. 











(As of March 31) 
ASSETS be 
1932 1931 

MN Tease uo lk leacecanbeieie, wovecechcqacagan gE ae 
Investment bonds. .............-..-. 477,555 417,639 
Accrued interest ..............------ 9,689 9,996 
Accounts receivable 309,937 121,591 
Warrants and cash deposited ................ 59,456 
po EEN pa 60,929 48,501 
Surrender value of life in- 

surance policies .................. 23,209 18,393 
Mortgage bonds ...............-.----- 20, OGG" = stromag 
Investments in advances to 

associated companies ........ 57,036 70,300 
Deferred charges .......... Linh aoe 76,021 60,132 
Real estate, buildings, etc..... 2,238,782 2,173,413 
I LR ees ate ee SS" 46,000 50,000 
CH ne Cd 633,025 633,025 

ee os ee oe ee $3,952,184 $3,968,045 

LIABILITIES 

gp Re a oes Pace ene Ry » ie <a h S 
Accounts payable, ete........... 46,543 $ 56,877 
Reserves for federal income 

Cy EE Re Eee en 78,352 75,954 
Mortgages payable ................ 16,000 28,325 
Reserves Srp cat oeteaeonatateus 72,615 66,339 
Interest of minority share- 

holders ES IE L CBN SACRO > ose: 
Capital: stock of Consolidat- 

ed Sand and Gravel, Ltd... 1,074,200 1,082,200 
Preferred stock  ..........ic-c.10<.:: 1,427,500 1,427,500 
ee | eeeemerneres ee 105,223 105,223 
Surplus ...... sun igiicacadih eee tel 1,024,076 1,125,628 

Tete. ae $3,952,184 $3,968,045 


Beaver Portland Cement Makes 
Bond Agreement 


HE Bank of California, N. A., Portland, 

Ore., trustee, has announced that an 
agreement has been entered into between the 
Beaver Portland Cement Co. and holders of 
its first mortgage sinking fund 7% bonds, 
whereby all serially maturing bonds are ex- 
tended to November 1, 1940, and the com- 
pany is relieved of making sinking fund pay- 
ments under the trust indenture. 


Called for Redemption 


ASALT ROCK CO., Inc., Ist 7s, 1925, 
in the amount of $12,500, were called for 
redemption at 101 on December 1, 1932, at 
the Anglo-California National Bank, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. Ist 6s, 
1952, in the amount of $63,500, have been 
called for redemption at 105 on January 1, 
1933, at Brown Bros. Harriman and Co., 
New York, Boston or Philadelphia. 


INCOME STATEMENT OF STANDARD PAVING AND MATERIALS, LTD. 
















33 (For years ended March 31) 

33 : 1931 1930 

“ Net profit from operation $ 580,472 $ 747,150 
Miscellaneous ® MCOME <.n.cccccecccncececesccorsZi hdc ccoocudeaccocseecscees 51,402 58,838 

Net cueing 5c ny hes eo $ 631,874  $ 805,988 
Depreciation ............. 200,000 200,000 
Reserve for imcomie taXoc.cc.a.cccccccc-acsesccccsccslssesAusscesee 31,443 42,856 
ER NE PRET RT RF gE 2,500 8,864 
Investment written down $068 ices 
Wheto A OO ed ee ae eee 55 $ 390,279 $ 554,268 

Preferred dividend 925 100,774 104,364 

Preferred dividend (C. S. & Gu) sccccecccsssscssessesseessseoneess seta 75.734 76,742 79,216 

onmn. te ae RE A eae aE Ne Raa ANN oie a E.R 52,429 209,714 209,744 

cago i ee ee mia eel 

a Burpham im eedes oo Sn te foe ia a oe ee def. $74,052 $ 3,049 $ 160,944 

and MRE 9 el NE ENE: COTO NE RENE LEE TI 1,125,628 1,143,824 982.880 

rd & Contingency IE SEE OTR AEA 3. SEIN: ee ee Se tes, Doe ae een 19,850 

stein Seapital “See eee CUR eR er a eae eee eee eee 29,145 

artin Potal’. 24.0 totesae dn ot tenia Iain nao) ele OOO \ SS SOte mee 

onto, Organization Fe 1 | Sh eR AES NA MERA ERl TORE Rape SN EAE RG 70,240 

a Adjustment of reserve for federal income taxes.............:::--2:---+-+++ 27 5Ge) .. sBaeee 





Balance carried forward............-.....0-c-:0----000-0-+ ak Ae 3 $1,024,076 


$1,143,824 
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Gypsum, Lime and Alabastine, 
Canada, Earns Bond Interest 
HOUGH SALES of Gypsum, Lime and 
Alabastine, Canada, Ltd., Paris, Ont., 

have declined 40% from last year, it is off- 
cially stated that the company will meet its 
bond interest payable next March. Figures 
on earnings during the current year have not 
been published, but the drop in sales is un- 
derstood to have found reflection in profits 
to date. 

It is reported that provision for deprecia- 
tion this year is considered unnecessary in 
view of the substantial write-offs made in 
previous periods. In 1931, $209,300 was 
charged off for depreciation and depletion, 
and in 1930 the figure totaled $256,829. 
Total reserve for depreciation at the end of 
1931 stood at $882,320; depletion, $76,893, 
and a contingent reserve at $15,790.—Finan- 
cial Post (Toronto, Ont.). 


Schumacher Wall Board Passes 
Preferred Dividend 


REFERRED STOCKHOLDERS of the 

Schumacher Wall Board Corp., Los An- 
geles, Calif., have been advised that the 
directors have voted to omit the quarterly 
dividend on preferred stock payable Novem- 
ber 15. It is stated that while there has 
been some improvement in the building in- 
dustry, it has not been sufficient to justify 
payment of a dividend at this time. 


Lehigh Cement Reduces 
Preferred Dividend 


HE directors of the Lehigh Portland 

Cement Co., Allentown, Penn., have de- 
clared a dividend of 87'%c per share on the 
7% preferred stock, par $100, payable on 
January 3, 1933, to holders of record De- 
cember 14. Previously, the company paid 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.75 per 
share on this issue. 


Recent Dividends Announced 


Alpha P. C. 7% pfd. (qu.)....1.75, Dec. 15 
Johns-Manville pfd. (qu.)-....... 1.75, Jan. 
Lehigh P. C. 7% pfd. (qu.)....0.871%4, Jan. 
National Gypsum pfd. (qu.)-...1.75, Jan. 
New York Trap Rock 7% 

pik (Qi oe wee, 1:75, 7 Jad 
Superior P. C. Cl. A (mo.)....0.27%, Jan. 


bo W Ww 
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To Increase Capacity of New 
Lime Plant 


HE Southwest Lime Co. is to be a per- 

manent industry for Seneca, Mo., accord- 
ing to its management. The company has 
shipped two cars of lime which have proved 
satisfactory. One kiln is now in operation 
and another will be built at once, and these 
will be added to as the business increases. 
A. L. Hunt is manager.—Seneca (Mo.) 
News. 
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Funds for Highway Construction and Maintenance 
Must Be Protected as Service Charges 


Diversion of Gasoline Taxes Is Destroying 
Foundations of Many Great Industries 


HE GASOLINE TAX is a service 

charge for the use of the highways. As 
such, it is defensible so long as it is assessed 
according to the reasonable needs of the 
highway system and spent for highway pur- 
poses only. 

Diversion of gasoline tax to other uses is, 
first of all, unfair to the payers of the tax. 
Collecting these funds for road improve- 
ment and appropriating them to other uses 
is merely another case of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. But later on it is going to be 
necessary to recompense Peter, for the pub- 
lic desires road building continued and di- 
version of the motorist’s gasoline tax money 
will probably mean that it will have to be 
collected over again—through an increased 
gas tax or some other levy, to be borne by 
the motorists, in all probability. 

Thomas H. McDonald, chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, wrote recently: 
“The use of the principal highways is so 
extensive that the people pay for adequate 
highways whether they have them or not, 
and they pay less if they have them than if 
they have not.” 


Gasoline Tax Must Be Kept a 
Reasonable Service Charge 

In order to remain as a permanently prac- 
tical and equitable levy, the gasoline tax 
rate should be gaged to provide for the rea- 
sonable highway needs of each state, the full 
amount collected being used, under proper 
supervision, for highway and 
poses. 

The gasoline tax, a proper highway serv- 
ice charge, is now the object of wholesale 


street pur- 


legislative attempts to divert or misapply to 
a variety of purposes. 
funds are being raided on a scale that has 
not been equaled except perhaps in New 
York state, where by a single legislative act 
$52,000,000 was removed to cover current 
expenses of an extravagant state govern- 
ment. 


In Illinois highway 


Huge Diversions in Illinois 

Illinois highway income, exclusive of fed- 
eral aid, consists of state vehicle license 
fees amounting to about $18,400,000 and 
gasoline tax income amounting to about 
$29,100,000. The state’s share is about $37,- 
800,000, consisting of the entire license fee 
and two-thirds of the state gas tax money. 
There is distributed to the counties, in pro- 
portion to the gasoline tax payments of 
each, lc. per gal., or about $9,700,000 for the 
entire group. All of these taxes were levied 
distinctly as highway construction and main- 








Public Utilities—Both 
AST YEAR, a citizen of a sub- 


urban community in_ Illinois 
paid the village in which he lived 
$45.63 for water service, based on 
meter readings. He estimates his 
gasoline tax payment at around 
$18, and his state motor vehicle 
tax was $20. His total service 
charge for the use of the highways 
was thus about $38, considerably 
less than his water service charge. 

As the water is obtained from 
Lake Michigan without cost, the 
charge goes for filtering, treating 
and purifying it. In reality the 
user is paying not for the water 
but for the storage tank, the 
pumps, the mains and plant op- 
erating costs. Similarly, in pay- 
ing the gasoline motor vehicle 
taxes he is merely providing for 
the construction and maintenance 
of the highway system. 

Although both are ordinarily re- 
ferred to as “taxes,” they are 
properly service charges, nothing 
more. 











tenance funds, and it is not believed that 
the use of any portion for any other purpose 
can be legally sustained. 

Last spring the legislature authorized a 
committee consisting of the governor, state 
treasurer, and auditor of public accounts to 
apply on current expenses unexpended bal- 
ances remaining to the credit of any state 
department. Being interpreted, that measure 
conveyed authorization to remove from the 
highway department sums then accrued to 
meet the cost of the year’s construction pro- 
gram. Approximately $16,000,000 was. thus 
removed, reducing the state’s program by 
one-third. 


Under threat that unless they did so the 
state tax rate on real estate would be almost 
doubled, a bond issue of $20,000,000 was 
approved by popular vote, to wipe an issue 
of state tax warrants used to defray relief 
expenditures during 1931-1932. This bond 
issue is to be paid out of the counties’ share 
of the gas tax proceeds and during the next 
20 years will require $31,000,000, an aver- 
age of $1,550,000 per year and 
$2,000,000 for the first year. 

A few weeks ago the legislature passed 
Senate Bill No. 30 authorizing county boards 
to spend for unemployment relief the entire 
available current income from counties’ share 
of the gasoline tax, from January 1 to 
July 11, 1933, amounting to about $5,000,000. 


about 


More recently the same body passed the 
amended Senate Bill No. 4, known as the 
Meentz Bill, authorizing the counties to 
issue bonds for unemployment relief amount- 
ing to six times the previous year’s share 
of the gas tax fund received by each county, 
the bonds to be retired out of future gaso- 
line tax money allotted to the counties. This 
bill, therefore, authorizes the issuance of 
over $58,000,000 of county bonds, which with 
interest over a 20-year period would cost 
nearly $90,000,000. 

Should this entire amount be issued the 
principal and interest payments on a 20-year 
5% basis would average about $4,500,000 
annually, while the first year’s payments 
would be around $5,800,000, about 60% of 
the total annual gas tax allotment to the 
counties on the 1931 basis. The same per- 
centage of its gross gas tax revenue would 
be diverted in the same way by any county 
which issues its legal quota of these bonds. 

Gasoline tax income has begun to shrink 
considerably and the counties’ share of the 
1932 tax undoubtedly will be below the 1931 
figures—while bond interest will remain con- 
stant. Therefore, shrinkage of income will 
be reflected directly in reduction of revenue 
available for'road maintenance and construc- 
tion. Maintenance will come before new 
construction, so the funds available for 
county highway building in Illinois, from 
gasoline tax sources, are going to be very 


* (Hang This Poster So It Can Be Seen) 


“Woodman, Spare That Tree” 






If the “woodchopper” hacks at this tree, it will 
gradually die, the “fruit” will wither, and the 
“branches” rot. If the “woodchopper” continues 
chopping long, enough the tree will fall. 


Diversion of highway funds would be unfair to 
‘road users, slow down road and street work, throw 
thousands of men out of employment, cripple high- 
way industries, impair buying, power and add to 
our relief problems. 


After All, It’s WORK That Counts 


Issued by The Ohio Good Roads Federation 
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limited, according to present prospects. 

It will not be forgotten that Iliinois al- 
ready has borrowed from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for relief a total 
of $20,300,000, to be paid back out of its 
future federal aid allotment—and more is 
being asked for. 

So, summing up the disastrous effects on 
highway finance of recent Illinois legisla- 
tion, we find $16,000,000 withdrawn directly 
from state highway funds, $31,000,000 with- 
drawn during the next 20 years to pay for 
last winter’s relief, $5,000,000 authorized to 
be spent between January 1 and July 11. 
1933, from current gasoline tax income to 
the counties, an authorized bond issue to cost 
$90,000,000 to be financed from counties’ 
share of the gasoline tax during 20 years, 
and $20,300,000 borrowed from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, to be repaid 
from future federal aid allotments—a total of 
$162,300,000. 


New York State Situation 

In its issue of November 4, the Mamoro- 
neck (N. Y.) Times sums up the situation 
in New York state as follows: 

In 1929 the legislature of this state intro- 
duced gasoline taxation. New York was one 
of the last of the 48 states of the Union to 
come to this form of revenue. 

To justify the imposition of the new form 
of tax, the legislature of that year stated 
explicitly that the moneys “shall be paid 
into the state treasury and used for con- 
struction, maintenance and repair of high- 
ways and bridges under direction of the 
superintendent of public works.” 


That pledge was repeated in a subsequent 
article, reading, “all moneys paid into the 
state treasury and pursuant to this article 
shall be appropriated and used for the con- 
struction, reconstruction and repair of high- 
ways and bridges under the direction of the 
superintendent of public works.” 

3ut this year that pledge was violated. 
Of the $93,000,000 raised by the state gaso- 
line tax, there was a refund to the counties 
and to New York City of around $18,000,000. 
Another $13,000,000 went to new highway 
construction and $10,000,000 for highway 
maintenance. The rest of the $93,000,000, 
more than $51,000,000, went for purposes 
wholly dissimilar to the laws of 1929 and in 
direct violation of the pledge given the mo- 
toring public when gasoline taxation was 
first introduced to this state. 


Furthermore, there is dire need for em- 
ployment. It is estimated that $910 of every 
$1000 spent on highway construction is paid 
to labor. 

Last year 90% of the road tax went back 
into the highways. This year only 37% goes 
back to the roads. Next year, it is even 
how proposed that there shall be no highway 
construction whatever and the entire gaso- 
line tax diverted to other state purposes. 


Report on Alabama Gas Taxes 


Pointing out that the assessment of 138 
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NOT MUCH LEFT FOR ROADS 


different local levies on gasoline in Alabama 
results in “pyramiding of these taxes to 
make the tax rate exorbitant and provide a 
profitable incentive to wholesale evasion,” 
the report on the government of the state 
of Alabama, recently prepared by the Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., urges 
that the power to levy a gasoline tax be con- 
fined to the state government and that coun- 
ties and cities be no longer permitted to 
make such levies. The governments, state 
and local, have pushed the rates up beyond 
the limit of maximum effectiveness, and to 
a point where any organization capable of 
checking up on the complete collection 
“would eat up a large part of the average 
yield,” this report ‘indicates. 

Presenting a strong case against diver- 
sion of gasoline tax revenues to other than 
highway purposes, the report repeatedly 
urges that these funds be used exclusively 
for the highways. “Automobile owners are 
adequately reached under general taxes,” the 
report says. “When the owners of motor 
vehicles have paid property taxes assessed 
against their cars and business taxes appor- 
tioned according to the business done with 
motor vehicles, they have met all the legiti- 
mate demands of the government upon them 
for revenues for general purposes. . . . The 
use of the revenues from these. special 
taxes for purposes other than highways 
can only be justified on the grounds that 
automobile transportation is a luxury and 
that use of gasoline is a suitable index for 
apportioning part of the cost of government 
among its citizens. This contention is, how- 
ever, untenable. . . . The apportionment of 
any part of the general tax burden according 
to gasoline consumption is not supported by 
any general principle of taxation.” 


Highway Officials Oppose Diversion 

At its annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C., on November 17, the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials took a 
position strongly opposed to deductions from 
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federai-aid funds for relief ond the. asiver- 
sion of vehicle license fees and motor taxes 
for uses other. than highway improvement 
and maintenance. Resolutions passed by the 
association were as follows: 


OPPOSING DEDUCTION FROM REGULAR 
FEDERAL ROAD FUNDS FOR 
“RELIEF” CONTRIBUTION 
WuHerEAS, The Federal Emergency Re- 
lief and Construction Act of 1932 made 
available the sum of three hundred million 
dollars to be used in relief of destitution; and 


WHerEAS, This act provides that the 
amount paid to any state under this authori- 
zation shall be repaid by making annual de- 
ductions from regular apportionments of 
federal aid to that state, but provides that 
the state may enter into agreement with the 
federal government for the repayment of the 
amount by other means, in which event de- 
ductions shall not be made from the federal- 
aid apportionments ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That this association recom- 
mends that funds secured by the states under 
this provision of the act should not be re- 
paid by making deductions from future 
federal-aid apportionments, inasmuch as such 
deductions would constitute a diversion of 
highway funds and would necessarily curtail 
road-building activities. 


CONDEMNING DIVERSION OF ROAD 
FUNDS FOR USES OTHER 
THAN ROADS 

Wuereas, Proposals are being made in 
some states that revenues derived from mo- 
tor vehicle license fees and gas taxes be 
diverted to other than highway purposes ; and 

Wuereas, Any such diversion would re- 
duce highway construction programs and as 
a result .would decrease the demand for 
labor and the products of industry, thus 
making even more acute the present un- 
favorable economic conditions ; and 

Wuereas, Such diversion entirely nullifies 
the principle on which motor taxes have 
been based, that in return for his taxes the 
motorist will receive the benefits of im- 
proved highway facilities; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association condemns 
the unsound and unequitable policy of di- 
verting funds derived from motor vehicle 
taxation to uses other than highway con- 
struction, reconstruction and maintenance. 





Organize in Ohio to Fight Gas 
Tax Diversion 


NE HUNDRED trade bodies and manu- 

facturing firms have completed an or- 
ganization which will oppose diversion of 
the gasoline and auto license tax in Ohio 
for any purpose except road building and 
maintenance. 

George B. Sowers, former Cleveland city 
engineer, is leader of the new group, and 
will carry its fight to the legislature this 
winter —Columbus (Ohio) Citizen. 


Concrete News 


RIEF ITEMS of interest in the con- 

struction field, with news of improved 
methods of concrete construction, are con- 
tained in the first issue of Concrete News. 
It will be published and distributed to engi- 
neers and officials by the Highways and 
Municipal Bureau of the Portland Cement 
Association. 
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Traffic and Transportation 





Proposed Changes in Rates 


HE following are the latest proposed 


changes in freight rates up to the week 
ending December 3: 


TRUNK LINE ASSOCIATION DOCKET 


30064. Limestone, ground or pulverized, and 
limestone dust, carloads. minimum weight 50,000 
Ib., from Jamesville and Rock Cut, N. Y.. to 
Thompsons. Cuddeback, N. Y.. $1; Junius. Bils- 
boro and Earl, N. Y., $1.10; Angus to Himrods, 
N. Y., inclusive, and Dundee and Barnes, N. Y., 
$1.15; Reading Centre to Post Creek, N. Y., in- 
clusive. Ferenbaugh, N. Y.. and Presho to Law- 
renceville. N. Y.. inclusive, ‘$1. 50; Ravena, N. Y., 
and Selkirk to Glenmont, N. Y., inclusive, $1. 60 
per net ton. (See Note 4.) 

M-3141. Stone, crushed. coated with oil, tar or 
asphaltum. carloads. the oil. tar and/or asphaltum 
not to exceed 10% by weight of the commodity as 
shipped. the shinper to so certify on shipping or- 
ders and hills of lading (See Note 2), from Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va.. Grove. Security and Frederick, 
Md., to stations on the B. & O. R. R.. W. Mad. 
Ry. and Cumberland and Pennsylvania ee A 
Statement of rates will be furnished upon request. 

30077. Sand. in open top cars, 
Note 2). fom Cumberland, Md., 
Penn.. $1.49; 
Benedict, Penn., 


carloads (See 
to Hawk Run, 
Emeigh Run, Penn., $1.50, and St. 

$1.60 per net ton. (See Note 4.) 

30078. Sand, other than blast, engine. foundry, 
molding, glass, silica, quartz or silex, carloads (See 
Note 2). from Patansco, Md., to Severn, Md.. 60c 
per net ton. Present rate, 75c, (See Note 4.) 


30081. Agricultural and ground limestone, car- 
loads. minimum weight on agricultural limestone, 
60.000 Ib.. and ground limestone, 50,000 Ib., from 
Ruffalo, N. Y.. stations to Olmsted, Coudersport, 
North Coudersport, Frinks, Colesburg. Seven 
Bridges. Raymond and Gold, Penn., $1.70 per net 
ton. (See Note 4.) 

_30100. Crushed stone (not coated), carloads (See 
Note 2), from Jamesville, N. Y.. to Hawley, 
Hoadley’s — Gravity, Penn., $1.70 per net ton. 
(See Note 4.) 
P aa Sand and gravel, carloads (rates per net 
on): 

Sand, carloads, to Jacques Cartier Jct., Que. 

From R. R. R. R. 

McDonough’s to Milltown, N. Ju......0000000...........$5.7 

P ROR. 

Vineland to se May, N. J. 
Lewes, Del. 
Tersev City, N- ] 
Woodridge. N. J........ 
Perth Amboy, N. }] 

Tullytown. Penn, . iéce 
Philadelphia Stations, N. a. OTS Ok WAL S 
Trenton to Coalnort (Trenton), INS Bovncot nee 
South Amboy, N. J............. fees, 
Yardville. NT. 

Tabor Street epee N. q. 
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Roebling, N. J. 

Riverside, N. ate 

Arch Street (Palmyra). 5 hy a eee 

Masonville to Mt. Holly, N. J............. 

Rirminghs>m. N. J....... : . 

Honey Brook. Penn.. 

Narvon. Penn. ........ a aL 
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Kentmere to W wneiedbbi Del. 5 
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Conowingo. Md. 
Raltimore Stations, Md.. 
Bridgeton, N. J.. 
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Gravel. eatoada,. to : Semens Cattler Iet., Que. 
From P. R. R. 
Tersey City. N. J. asta ; : $5.75 
Bridgeton. We et. ewacesien awe . 6.15 
en Tine et Sige, fee appro one Rae a eee 6.15 


39107. Send, other than blast. engine. foundry, 
molding, glass. silica, quartz or silex, carloads, also 
grovel carloads (See Note 2), from Patapsco, 
Md.. to Chesaneake Beach. Md., $1.10 per net ton. 
Present rate. $1.30 per net ton. Reason—Proposed 
rate is comparable with rates from Georgetown, 
D. C.. to Westminster and Cavetown, Md. 


30113. Cancel commodity rates on stone, natural 
(other than bituminous asphalt rock), crushed, 
carloads (See Note 2), from Chaumont, Ogdens- 
burg and Edwards. N. Y., to points on the Rut- 
land R. R. as named in Items 6720. 6730 and 
Wiss Ga NN. &. ho hereto. a. &. NN. Y. C.. 86862: 
Class rates to apply Reason—-Investigation devel- 





ops no traffic has moved for some time nor is there 
prospects for future shipments, therefore rates are 
obsolete. 

Sup. 2 to 29925. (A) Sand, molding, silica, 
carloads; (B) sand, building, glass, engine, ground 
flint, quartz or silex), in straight or mixed car- 
loads (See Note 2), from B. & O. R. R., Hancock- 
Berkeley Springs district to Toronto, ‘Ont., (A) 
$3.70 and (B) $4.50 per net ton; also’ rate of 
$4.70 net ton on glass sand, only from Gore, Va., 
to Toronto, Ont. 


30127. Stone, natural (other than bituminous 
asphalt rock), crushed, carloads (See Note 2), to 
Rutland R. R. stations, Ogdensburg to Rouses 
Point, N. Y., inclusive, from Watertown, N. Y., 
rates ranging from $1.20 to $1.60, and from 
Gouverneur, N. Y., rates ranging from $1.10 to 
$1.50 per net ton. Reason—Proposed rates com- 
pare favorably with rates from Norfolk, N. Y., to 
Churubusco, Woods Falls and Rouses Point, N. Y. 


30129. To cancel commodity rate of 39c per 100 
Ib. on sand, carloads (See Note 2), from Birming- 
ham, N. to Ambherst, N. S., Campbellton, 
Chatham, Fredericton, N. B., Halifax, N. S., 
Londonderry, N. S., Moncton, N. B., New Glas- 
gow. N. S., Sackville, St. John, N. B., and Truro, 
y. S. Class rates to apply. Reason—Investigation 
develops no traffic has moved for some time nor 
are there prospects for future shipments, therefore 
rates are obsolete. 





Note 1—Minimum weight marked capacity 
of car. 

Note 2—Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car. 

Note 3—Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except that when car is 
loaded to visible capacity the actual weight 
will apply. 

Note 4—Reason—Proposed rates are com- 
parable with rates on like commodities for 
like distances. services and conditions. 











30137. Limestone (finely ground), carloads, min- 
imum weight 50,000 Ib., from Annville, Penn., to 
Philadelphia, Penn., 10c per 100 Ib. Reason—This 
proposal only changes the minimum weight to 
50,000, which is the usual minimum weight in 
Trunk Line territory. 


30138. Crushed stone, carloads (See Note 2), 
from Grove and Frederick, Md., to W. B. & A. E. 
R. R. stations, Annapolis, Md., to Washington, 
D. C., $1.30 per net ton. Present rate, $1.40. 
Reason—Proposed rate compares favorably with 
rates from Martinsburg, W. Va., Security, Md., 
etc. 


30143. Crushed stone, carloads (See Note 2), 
from Grove and Frederick, Md., to Baltimore, 
Lansdowne, La Barrer, Monumental and St. Den- 
nis, Md., 90c per net ton. (See Note 4.) 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


33698. To establish on slag, crude, granulated, 
crushed or commercial, in straight or mixed car-. 
loads, from Hamilton, O., to (representative points) 
Liberty, 65c; Connersville, 75c; Arlington, 85c: 
Reedville, 95c; Indianapolis, 100c; Maplewood, 
Ind., 110c; Cochran, Ill., 80c; Pierceville, 90c; 
North Vernon, 100c; Seymour, 105c; Brownstown, 
110c; Lexington, Ind., 110c per net ton. Present 
—To Liberty, 80c; Connersville, 90c; Arlington, 
280c; Reedville, 300c; Indianapolis, 300c; Maple- 
wood, Ind., 360c; Cochran, IIl., 100c; Pierceville, 
300c; North Vernon, 300c; Seymour, 340c; 
Brownstown, 340c; Lexington, Ind., 360c per net 
ton. 

33708. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
from Louisville, Ky. oe New Albany and Evansville, 
Ind., when originating in Georgia, to Cedar Rapids, 
a. ‘rate of 433c per net ton. Present, 505c, based 
Chicago combination. 

33709. To establish on crushed stone, carloads, 
from Monon, Ind., to Kingman, Ind., rate of 101c 
per net ton. via C. I. & L. Ry., Fair Oaks, Ind., 
vA eee R. Present, 300c (classification 
basis). 

33728. To establish on crushed stone, in open 
top cars, carloads, from McVittys, O., to Uhrichs- 
ville, O., rate of 135c per net ton, plus emergency. 
charge. Present rate, 18c (sixth class). 

33745. To establish on dolomite and fluxing 
stone, carloads, in open top cars, from Carey, O., 


to Midland, Mich., rate of 146c per gross ton, plus 
emergency charge. 

33746. To establish on crushed — in open 
top cars, carloads, from Ingalls, Ind., to Red Key, 
Ind., rate of 85¢c per net ton, ea emergency 
charge. Present, 12c (sixth class). 

33749. To establish on raw or crude dolomite 
and fluxing stone, in open top cars, carloads, from 
Carey and McVitty’s, O., to Attica, Ind., rate of 
179 per gross ton, plus emergency charge. Pres- 
ent, 21c (sixth class). 

33759. To establish on gravel, in open top cars, 
carloads, from Indianapolis, Ind., to Shoals, Ind., 
rate of 105c per net ton plus emergency charge. 
Present, 17c, plus emergency charge (sixth class). 

33785. To cancel rates on sand (except blast, 
core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, molding or silica) and 
gravel, carloads, from Port Clinton, O., to desti- 
nations in Ohio as shown on page 141 of N. Y.C. 
Tariff No. 1361, account obsolete. 

33787. To establish on sand (except blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica), carloads, 
from Attica, Ind., to Decatur, Ill., and interme- 
diate points, 50c; to Springfield, Ill. and all Wa- 
bash Ry. stations located between Decatur and 
Springfield, Ill, rate of 60c per net ton. Present 
rates, 80c to Decatur, IIl.. and intermediate 
points; 88c per net ton to Springfield, Ill., and 
all Wabash Ry. stations located between Decatur 
and Springfield, Ill. Routing—Via Wabash Ry 

33798. To establish on stone, crushed; crushed 
stone screenings, limestone, unburned, agricultural, 
in straight or mixed carloads, in open top cars, 
from Maple Grove, O., to Orrville, 80c; Apple 
Creek and Fredericksburg, O., 90c per net ton. 
Route—Via P. R. R. direct. Present rates, 90c to 
Orrville; 100c to Apple Creek and Fredericks- 
burg, O. 

33939. To establish on stone, crushed (in bulk, 
in open top cars), carloads, from Painesville and 
Perry, O., to Cincinnati, O., rate of 175c per net 
ton, plus emergency charge. Present, 23c (sixth 
class). 


33940. To establish on sand and gravel (also 
crushed boulders, as shown), carloads, from Miami 
and Willey’s, O.: (1) Miami, Bridgetown, Cheviot, 
O., (x) 22.8¢; (B) Cincinnati, O., (y) (z), 30c; 
(C) Cincinnati, 0., Ly) G@). 35c. Present, 740c to 
(1) Miami, Bridgetown and Cheviot, O.; (44) 40c 
to (B) Cincinnati and (44) 45c to (C) Cincin- 
nati, O. 

(1) From Willey’s only. 

(B) Points located in Ohio within Cincinnati 
switching district. 

(C) Points located in Kentucky within Cincin- 
nati switching district. 

Also crushed boulders. 


(44) Subject to maximum absorption of 10c per 
ton of 2000 Ib. or $5.50 per car. (C. & O. Ry. net 
revenue not subject to minimum, as provided in 
C. F. A. LL. Tariff .297-G). 

(x) Plus emergency charge, making applicable 
rate 25c. To expire March 31, 1933, after which 
date rate-will be 25c. 

(y) Plus emergency charge. 

(z) Switching and trackage charges will be ab- 
sorbed by C. & O. Ry. only when the road haul 
freight charges are $15.50 or more per car, after 
absorbing the switching and trackage charges. 


ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


6839-A. Agricultural limestone, ground or pul- 
verized, in bags, barrels or in bulk, for soil treat- 
ment, carloads, minimum weight 60,000 lb., from 
Quincy, Ill., to various stations on C. R. I. & 





Ry. and R. in Illinois (rates per net ton 
to representative points in Illinois) 

Pres. Prop. Pres. Prop. 
Joliet * $1.35 Dimmick. ........ * $123 
Seneca She: 1.30 — ? 1.30 
Bureau ~...0:3-... : 1:35 Co ree 


*Class rates. 


6947. Stone, broken, crushed or ground, car- 
loads, as described in C. B. & Q., G. F. O. 8404 
series, from Hannibal, Mo., to points on the C. B. 

Q. R. R. on or east of the line Dubuque, [a., 
through Savanna, Denrock, Rock Island, Moline, 
Barstow, Galesburg and Peoria, Ill. Present, as 
shown in C. B. & Q., G. F. O. 8404 series. Pro- 
posed, to establish the interstate rate now appli- 
cable from Marblehead and Quincy to apply from 
Hannibal. 


6953. Crushed stone and agricultural limestone, 
subject to the minimum weight shown under col- 
umns A and B, Items 30, M. P. R. R. Tariff 
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7908-E, from Krause and Valmeyer, Ill, to C. & 
N. W. Ry. stations Benld, I'l., to Peoria, Iil., 
inclusive, rates per-net ton, representative points: 
Krause, Ill. Valmeyer, Ll. 

Crushed Lime- Crushed Lime- 





To stone stone stone stone 
Wenld, Bie: nicccasiiecees 86 86 94 94 
Womace, Fil. 2c... 98 98 103 103 
Compra, Fils. sqsestegus, 2D 111 116 116 
Culver, TH’... cod ee 119 128 124 
Luther, Ill. .. a A 119 128 124 
Peoria, Fal Seen . 136 132 141 137 


6956. Sand (except blast, engine, foundry, glass, 
molding or silica) and gravel, in open top cars, 
carloads (See Note 3), from Pekin, IIl., to LeRoy, 
lll., rates per net ton. Present, 84c, plus emer- 
gency charge; proposed, 45'%c, plus emergency 
charge, to expire March 31, 1933. 

6974. Limestone, crushed or ground, carloads 
(See Note 2), but not less than 40,000 Ib., rates 
per net ton: From Hannibal, Mo., to Cairo, IIl., 
present $2.39, proposed $1.90; from Quincy, IIl., 
to Cairo, Ill., present $3.31, proposed $1.90; from 
Hannibal, Mo., to Metropolis, Ill., present $2.26, 
proposed $1.90; from Quincy, IIl., to Metropolis, 
Ill., present $2.26, proposed $1.90. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE DOCKET 


7383-D. Rates: Limestone, agricultural, less 
than carloads, in cartons, in barrels or boxes, or in 
bulk in bags, barrels or boxes, between stations in 
the state of Missouri. Rates: Present, class basis. 
Proposed—To amend Item 320 of W. T. L. Cir- 
cular 1-T, to provide for 1% times Class E rating 
on agricultural limestone as described above. 


7383-D. Rates: Limestone, agricultural, less 
than carloads, in cartons, in barrels or boxes. or 
in bulk in bags, barrels or boxes, between stations 
in the state of Missouri. (See preceding announce- 
ment.) 


6025-H. Limestone, agricultural, carloads, mini- 
mum weight 90,000 Ib., from Stolle, Ill., to Waz- 
bash Ry. stations in Missouri as listed on pages 
36 and 37 of Mo. Pac. Tariff 7908E, I. C. 
A8111. Rates: Present, no through rates in effect; 
proposed. same rates as now in effect from Val- 
meyer, Il. 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 


25964. Silica sand, from Everton, Ark., to Jack- 
son, Miss. To establish a rate of $3.09 per ton of 
2000 Ib. on silica sand, carloads, in box cars (See 
Note 3). from Everton, Ark., to Jackson, Miss. 
A deposit of silica sand has been opened up at 
Everton, Ark., and there is a market for this prod- 
uct at Jackson, Miss., but it is contended that the 
traffic cannot move on the present combination 
basis. Rate of $3.09 per ton applies on silica sand 
from Guion, Ark., to Jackson, Miss., and the 
manufacturers at Jackson request same rate. 


Proposed I. C. C. Decisions 


24830. Crushed Stone. Kelleher Corp. 
vs. B. & M. et al. Dismissal proposed. 
Rate, crushed stone, Greenfield, Mass., to 
Petersburg. N. Y., proposed to be found not 
unreasonable. 

14472. Construction Materials Rates. 
Examiner Burton Fuller in No. 14472, Do- 
lese Brothers Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al.: No. 16963, Automatic Gravel Prod- 
ucts Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al.; No. 
17789, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al., and No. 20714, Missouri Gravel Co. 
vs. Same, has recommended rates for the 
future on crushed stone from Buffalo and 
Linwood, Ia., and on sand and gravel from 
Muscatine, Ia., and La Grange, Mo., to des- 
tinations in Illinois. To make his proposed 
rates effective he also has recommended 
modifications of findings in prior reports in 
the title case, 89 I. C. C. 110 and 128 I. C. C. 
471; also in the prior report in No. 16963, 
126 I. C. C. 487. and in No. 17789, 132 
lL. C: €. 200. 

\ further recommendation is that findings 
in prior reports in No. 20714, 152 I..C. C. 
36 and 167 I. C. C. 1, with respect to the rate 
tor the future on sand and gravel from 
Louisiana, Mo., to Quincy, Ill, be vacated 
and set aside and the complaint dismissed. 

The examiner said that the differential 
prescribed on sand and gravel from Musca- 
tine in the prior report in No. 16963, 10c. 
over Buffalo and Linwood, should be con- 
tinued except to destinations on the M. & 
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St. L., Farmington and west thereof, to 
which rates from Muscatine should be the 
same as from Buffalo and Linwood. 

The main finding recommended by the 
examiner is that the commission should af- 
firm its prior findings in the title case with 
respect to the rates on crushed stone from 
Buffalo and Linwood and in No. 17789 with 
respect to rates on sand and gravel from La 
Grange,. except to certain destinations, to 
which rates for the future were recom- 
mended. 


I. C. C. Decisions 


25090. Sand and Gravel. Neal Gravel 
Co. vs. Wabash Railroad. Case dismissed. 
Rate on sand and gravel from Attica, Ind., 
to Arnolds Siding, Ill., was found not un- 
reasonable. 


23625. Ohio Furnace Stone Rates. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in a re- 
port on No. 23625, rates on raw dolomite 
and fluxing stone within the state of Ohio, 
No. 23832, Marble Cliff Quarries Co. vs. 
Pennsylvania et al., and a sub-number 
thereunder, Weirton Steel Co. vs. Same, 
has found that intrastate rates on raw 
dolomite and fluxing stone from and to 
points in Ohio have not been shown to 
cause undue prejudice to persons or locali- 
ties in interstate commerce nor unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce 
nor undue preference of, or advantage to, 
intrastate commerce or intrastate shippers. 
It has dismissed the complaints, finding 
the rate on fluxing stone from Marble 
Cliff and West Columbus, O., to Weirton, 
Benwood and Wheeling, W. Va., not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial to the 
complainants. The proceeding respecting 
the Ohio intrastate rates has been discon- 
tinued. 

Rates on the two grades of limestone, 
raw dolomite and fluxing stone used for 
metallurgical purposes, prescribed by the 
Ohio commission~in the spring of 1929, 
upon petition of the carriers in Ohio, 
caused the title case. There were three 
petitions invoking the thirteenth section 
against those rates. 

The complaint by the Marble Cliff 
Quarries Co. was filed by a shipper of 
stone from Marble Cliffs and West Co- 
lumbus, O., to the three West Virginia 
furnace points hereinbefore mentioned, 
against a rate of $1.13 a ton in comparison 
with a rate of $1.05 a ton to furnace points 
in Ohio near the West Virginia furnace 
points. The steel company complaint was 
filed by a receiver of the Ohio stone at 
Weirton, W. Va. 

According to the report, the Pennsyl- 
vania admitted that the challenged rates 
were unduly prejudicial and disadvanta- 
geous to the West Virginia complainant, 
in that the rates from Marblehead, O., in 
which defendants serving the West Vir- 
ginia furnace points, joined, were too low. 

One of the big points in the cases was 
the disruption of the parity of rates on 
fluxing stone and raw dolomite to com- 
peting furnaces in southeastern Ohio and 
northern West Virginia caused by the re- 
ductions to southeastern Ohio which the 
railroads refused to extend into West Vir- 
ginia, Steubenville and Mingo Junction, 
being typical points in southeastern Ohio. 


24928. Cement. Colorado Portland Ce- 
ment Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Rates, 


portland cement, Portland, Colo., to points 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico, 
are and for the future will be unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
they exceed or may exceed rates for ap- 
plication over the short-line routes based 
on scale IV plus the same basis of differ- 


-in Colorado, Kansas, 
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entiais *to destinations west of-Clayton, 
N. M., as contemporaneously applies on 
cement traffic from other producing points 
Oklahoma, and 
Texas to thiS destination territory. Rates 
subject to present authorized emergency 
charges. Commission said that upon es- 
tablishment of rates over the Santa Fe’s 
proposed cut-off from Las Animas, Colo., 
to Boise City, Okla., based on the short 
line distances, its rates over the joint 
routes might be canceled. Order for fu- 
ture effective on or before February 2, 
1933. 


24805. Cement. Oklahoma Portland Ce- 
ment Co. vs. K. C. S. et al., embracing 
also a sub-number, Same vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Dismissed. Rates, cement, Ada, 
Okla., to points in Arkansas and Louisiana 
not unreasonable. 


Ask Lower Rate on Coal 

JNITIATING a move to reduce coal freight 

rates to northwestern Ohio points, the 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently filed a complaint with the 
Public Utilities Commission. A _ tentative 
date of December 19 has been set for the 
hearing. 

Its complaint pointed out the rates from 
District No. 8 to Bay Bridge is $1.89 a ton, 
as compared to $1.45 a ton to Cleveland and 
Lorain and $1.55 to Huron. 

Because coal is the largest item of cost in 
the manufacture of cement, the company 
claimed the rate discrimination makes it im- 
possible for the company to compete with 
companies located in northeastern Ohio.— 
Cleveland (Ohio) Press. 


Ask Permanent Injunction 
Against Lower Freight 
Rates 


RGUMENTS on a petition of railroads 

operating in Mississippi to make perma- 
nent a temporary injunction restraining the 
State Railroad Commission from putting into 
effect reduced rate schedules on intra-state 
gravel shipments, were heard in chancery 
court at Jackson in November. 


The carriers have petitioned Chancellor 
J. V. Strickler for a permanent injunction 
against reductions ordered by the commis- 
sion July 5. The Attorney General, made a 
party to the bill along with the railroad 
commission, seeks dismissal of the enjoiner. 
—Columbus (Miss.) Dispatch. 


Basing Point Formula and 
Cement Prices 


REPORT of the Federal Trade Com- 
the basing point formula 
and cement prices has now been published 
and is available to the public in printed 
form. An abstract of this report was pub- 
lished in the April 9, 1932, issue of Rock 
Provucts. 


mission on 


of the 
building materials industry is said to be in 
the final stage of preparation. 


The report of its investigation 
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Foreign Abstracts and Patent Review 





Free Lime in Cement Clinker. D. Stei- 
ner and B. Bartos report in reference to the 
origin of free lime in cement clinker at about 
1050 deg. C. that Ashkenasi emphasizes (in 
Cement and Cement Manufacture, Decem- 
ber, 1931) that the decomposition proceeds 
only in presence of gypsum, whereas a 
gypsum-free clinker yields no free lime on 
calcining. 

They report also that this information is 
partly in contradiction to the work of Carl- 
sen (Bureau of Standards, Journal of Re- 
search, November, 1931, pp. 892-902), who 
reports that on decomposition between 1000 
to 1300 deg. C. every clinker yields lime- 
lean silicates as well as free lime, but that 
decomposition proceeds under diverse condi- 
tions with diverse rapidity. 

Stimulated by these contradicting views, 
the authors aimed to study more closely the 
decomposition of clinker at higher tempera- 
ture. They found that clinker entirely free 
of gypsum is decomposed,: in calcining; 
however, this decomposition “is perceptibly 
accelerated in the presence of gypsum. 

In order to determine whether a decom- 
position of gypsum could occur, 1 part pure 
CaO was mixed and calcined with 9 parts 
gypsum; and since there was 10% CaO 
present after calcining, no decomposition of 
gypsum had occurred. The role of gypsum 
became more apparent with continued heat- 
ing. One cement containing 1.64% SOs and 
a clinker without gypsum content were 
heated at 1000 deg. C. and the following 
quantities of liberated lime were determined: 


LIME LIBERATED FROM CLINK 


LL CUR SG Sa eee ele aoe 0 1 
Cement with 1.64% gypsum.......... 0.66 1.66 
Clinker without gypsum................ 0.44 0.66 


In the cement investigated, the upper limit 
for the formation of free lime through dis- 
integration seems to be at about 11%. This 
figure is interesting because in the setting of 
pure cement pats in water, after complete 
hardening, nearly exactly as much CaO is 
detected analytically. 

The quantity of hydrate water of the gyp- 
sum plays no role in liberation of the lime, 
for in a mixture with totally dehydrated 
gypsum the decomposition is still more evi- 
dent than in the mixture with raw gypsum; 
period of calcining, in hours, with 10% de- 
hydrated gypsum, 1, 2 and 9: with free lime, 
11.1, 12.8 and 13.2. The decomposition is 
influenced by heating temperature and time, 
material and form of crucible; quantity of 
material in crucible; calcining in muffle fur- 
nace or crucible furnace, open or in air 
current. 

Without doubt only the lime-fat silicates 
and aluminates take part in the decomposi- 


tion, whereas the lime-lean clinker constitu- 
ents are not decomposed even after repeated 
calcining; a fused alumina cement and a 
sintered alumina cement were calcined for as 
long as 15 hr. and no trace of free lime 
could be detected. No rule could be de- 
ducted, however, from the tests of various 
kinds of other cements containing diverse 
amounts of CaO except that an excessive 
SiOz content appears to retard decomposi- 
tion, whereas Fe2O; is favorable to decompo- 
sition; that a very high absolute lime con- 
tent is not decisive as to decomposition; and 
also that at a lower lime content a far- 
reaching decomposition is effected in cal- 
cining. 

Acceleration of decomposition of the gyp- 
sum or anhydrite can be purely catalytical, 
or it can be a chemical reaction between 
gypsum and a constituent of the clinker. 
Tests of clinker with increasing gypsum con- 
tents resulted in a flat decomposition curve 
at first, then rising steeply to flatten out 
again. 

In order to obtain a clearer picture, the 
solubility of aluminum sulphate and gypsum 
in 50% alcohol was determined and per 100 
c.c. of the solvent 0.4476 g. SOs was found 
in aluminum sulphate, and 0.0020 g. SOs in 
gypsum. This is a great difference; this is 
also true in the case of iron sulphate. If a 
reaction with a clinker constituent had taken 
place in the calcining of gypsum with clin- 
ker, such action would have to be demon- 
strable by a large increase in the per cent. of 
SOs soluble in the 50% alcohol. 





ER ON HEATING AT 1000 DEG. C. 


. 4 5 7 9 12 
7.10 10.21 1087 11.10 11.32 11.54 
1.32 1.76 1.76 





Some clinker was therefore ground and 
calcined 10 to 15 hours, separately, and some 
also with gypsum. All products before and 
after calcining were treated with 50% alco- 
hol and the SOs; determination performed in 
the solvent. The quantities obtained varied 
from 0.0018 to 0.0022 SOs, based on 100 c.c. 
of solution. This furnished proof that the 
quantity of gypsum was not varied in the 
tests, so that no direct reaction with gyp- 
sum set in. The quantity of gypsum remains 
the same after calcining, so the role of gyp- 
sum in decomposition is a purely catalytical 
one. 

A series of other sulphates and also of 
other lime salts were examined as to re- 
ciprocal action with clinker in calcining. The 
reactions obtained, and especially the changes 
in color, have led to further study, on which 
a report is to be made.—Tonindustrie- 
Zeitung (1932) 56, 76, pp. 944-945. 


Action of CaSO. Compounds on 
Clinker. P. Schachtschabel reports on in- 
vestigations of rotary kiln clinker of the fol- 
lowing analysis: 1.43% loss on ignition; 
20.78% SiOz; 5.77% AlOs; 3.85% Fe.Os; 
65% CaO; 2% MgO; 0.30% SOs; 1.06% 
K20; 0.15% NasO; hydraulic modulus, 2.14; 
Si modulus, 2.16; Fe modulus, 1.50; degree 
of lime saturation, 92.3%; residue on the 
254-mesh sieve, 21.4%; residue on the 178- 
mesh sieve, 10%; and residue on the 76- 
mesh sieve, 0.1%. 

In determining the action of CaSO, on 
clinker meal by varying the period of agita- 
tion, it was found that with addition of 2.5% 
or more of hemihydrate or soluble anhydrite 
to clinker meal “false” rapid set starts in, 
which is based on their ability to form 
strongly oversaturated solutions. The “false” 
rapid set can be stopped by addition of 
gypsum. 

The action of CaCl, MgCl, K2SO; and 
NaeSO, on clinker meal plus gypsum, hemi- 
hydrate and soluble anhydrite was also in- 
vestigated, and the different action of the 
last two salts is explained by the formation 
of double salts. 

NazCOs; and KeCOs acts on clinker meal 
plus gypsum by disintegration of gypsum. 
With a greater addition of gypsum, more 
alkali carbonate can be added, before rapid 
setting appears. NaeCOs accelerates more 
than KeCOs. 

Appearance of excessive activation of 
clinker meal plus gypsum and KNaCOs with 
various additions of water was also studied. 
The period of set is retarded as the period 
of agitation is prolonged. The addition of 
water plays a subordinate role. 

The action of alkali carbonate on clinker 
meal plus 2% hemihydrate is the same as 
the addition of 3% gypsum. At 4% addition 
of hemihydrate the KsCOs is more accel- 
erating than NasCOs, which is explained by 
formation of double salt. NaCOs can retard 
the “false” rapid set so far that the cement 
becomes slow set. When 3% soluble an- 
hydrite is used as retarder, alkali carbonate 
is much more accelerating than when hemi- 
hydrate is added. This is because the soluble 
anhydrite must first be changed into hemi- 
hydrate in order to become soluble. During 
this conversion process of about 2 minutes 
no notable CaSO; molecules enter in solu- 
tion—Zement (1932) 21, No. 36, pp. 509- 
511; No. 37, pp. 523-526. 

Kaolin as Raw Cement Material. W. 
Ohlendorf discusses the substitution of baux- 
ite by kaolin in the production of alumina 
and so-called Kuehl cements, and concludes 
that kaolin cannot be used in the production 
of cements. — Tonindustrie-Zeitung (1932) 
56, 76, pp. 946-947. 
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Recent Process Patents 


The following brief abstracts d¥e of current process 
patents issued by the U, S.. Patent Office, Washington, 


D. C. €omplete copies may be obtained by sending 4 


10c to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., 
for each patent desired. 


Gravel Cleaner. The cleaning device is 
mounted on a tank above a strong screen. 
It consists of a number of brushes with steel 
bristles. They are set in such a way that 
as they revolve the gravel is carried from 








4 


Brushes with steel bristles clean and 
convey 


one brush to the next until it is discharged 
at the end. Water is added to carry the dirt 
that is washed off into the tank below. The 
level of the tank is such that there is con- 
siderable water above the screen where the 
gravel first meets the brushes and very little 
where it is discharged.—Joseph Carroll Barr, 
U. S. Patent No. 1,841,079. 


Quick-Hardening Cement with Gypsum. 
Inventor says attempts to make cement by 
grinding slag and gypsum together have 
failed because in the grinding the reactions 
that cause setting take place before the mix- 
ture leaves the mill. He claims to make a 
strong, quick hardening cement by grinding 
separately 80% blast furnace slag, 5% clink- 
ers and 15% calcium sulphate (anhydrite is 
mentioned in the specifications) and mixing 
dry after they are thoroughly cooled. If 
gysum is used it should be dried to a 5% 
water content—Paul _Cadre, assignor to 
Societe Supercitmar, Geneva, Switzerland, 
U. S. Patent No. 1,831,702. 

Method of Feeding Cement Material to 
Kiln. This is described as an improve- 
ment on the method patented by Niels Niel- 
sen for spraying slurry into a kiln. The 
specification says that it was found that 
where the dust was blown in with the atom- 
ized slurry it was found that a considerable 
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portion was immediately blown out again. 
To prevent this the patentee carries the col- 
lected’ dust by a screw conveyor to a point 


beyond where the atomized slutry cones out ‘ 


to fill the kiln and then elevates it to a ring 
surrounding the kiln. Inside this ring are 
openings and scoop like arrangements 
whereby the dust is fed into the kiln. This 
is said to do away with the blowing out of 
the dust, presumably because it is caught 
and held by the partially thickened slurry. — 
P. T. Lindhard, assignor to F. L. Smidth 
and Co., New York, N. Y., U. S. Patent No. 
1,793,499. 

Portland Cement from Coal Ashes. 
Where the ashes contain enough alumina 
and iron to make them unsuitable to use with 
limestone for making cement, the inventor 
proposes to take out any magnetic oxide of 
iron present by magnetic separation and to 
leach the residue with a mineral acid, pref- 
erably hydrochloric. Not all the alumina 
need be extracted in this way. If all the 
alumina and iron possible is extracted by 
this method the inventor says the silica re- 
maining may be used to make sodium sili- 
cate—W. M. Guertler (Germany), assignor 
to Electric Smelting and Aluminum Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. Patent No. 1,874,186. 


Acid Resisting Cement. The cement has 
the formula, 9AeO-XAl2O0:-5SiOs, where Ae 
represents either barium or both barium and 
calcium, where X may be from 1 to 3 mols 
of AleOs, and where the barium predominates 
in proportion over the calcium. The inventor 
says it is especially adapted to use in con- 
structing the digesters of paper mills. The 
specifications go deeply into the chemistry 
of the compounds and give results of tests — 
H. K. Moore, assignor to Brown Co., Ber- 
lin, N. H., U. S. Patent No. 1,880,038. 


Dust Collector for Kilns. The device is 
intended to be used with waste-heat boilers 
following portland cement kilns. The gases 
from the kilns pass into dust chambers (6) 
which have a slanting bottom. Ports (9) 
permit cleaning this bottom with tools. The 
gases then pass through dampers (8) into a 
common passageway. From this they go 
through dampers (15) to boilers, one for 
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Combines dust collectors with waste 
heat boiler 


each kiln. If the boilers are to be shut off 
these dampers are closed and a damper (13) 
leading into an auxiliary stack (12) is opened. 
If only one boiler is to be shut off its 
damper (15 )is shut and the stack damper 
(13) is opened proportionately. On the 
other side of the dampers (15) leading to 
the boilers there are baffle walls and a pocket 
that may catch some of the dust that has 
passed through the dust chambers above.— 
Herman B. Smith, assignor to Babcock and 
Wilcox Co., Bayonne, N. J., U. S. Patent 
No. 1,838,331. 


Plastering. The purpose of this inven- 
tion is to allow the finishing coat of wall 
plaster to be applied as soon as the first coat 
has been put on without waiting for it to 
dry and harden. The first coat is prefer- 
ably made of approximately 2 parts of gyp- 
sum plaster and 1 part of sand. The fin- 
ishing coat contains hydrated finishing lime 
and an inert strengthening material. A pre- 
ferred mix is 2 parts neat gypsum plaster, 
2 parts plaster of paris, 1 part hydrated fin- 
ishing lime and 1 part of marble dust. The 
second or finishing layer is applied directly 
on the wet first layer and must be worked 
rapidly as, in its preferred composition, it 
sets in one or two hours. It is the inventor’s 
opinion that the rapid setting, hard protec- 
tive coating on the first layer effectively 
prevents it from cracking —Frank Ambrosio, 
assignor of one-third to Harry Grasser, 
Long Beach, N. Y., U. S. Patent No. 1,853,- 
756. 


Composition for Building Blocks. In 
all of the several examples of this composi- 
tion given there is 84% of diatomaceous 
earth and 14% of hydrated lime. The re- 
maining 2% is of some binder, resin and 
resinous gum, finely divided sulphur, mag- 
nesium fluosilicate and calcium chloride be- 
ing mentioned as suitable. The addition of 
such binder is the principal improvement 
claimed. The binder and the lime, with a 
little diatomaceous earth, are ground to a 
creamy paste and the remainder of the dia- 
tomaceous earth added. This mix is molded 
into building block under 200-600 lb. pres- 
sure. These blocks are steam cured from 
3 to 8 hr. under 150 lb. pressure. The pat- 
ent specification says that the addition of the 
binder gives a superior product but does not 
say in what way it is superior—Ole A, 
Nelson, assignor to Harry W. Kaylor, 
Hagerstown, Md., U. S. Patent No. 1,850,- 
845. 
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Portland Cement Production, October 


HE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUS- 1930 
TRY in October, 1932, produced 7,939,000 
bbl., shipped 8,743,000 bbl. from the mills, 32 
and had in stock at the end of the month 
17,074,000 bbl. Production of portland ce- 30 
ment in October, 1932, showed a decrease of 
26.2% and shipments a decrease of 29.3% 28 
as compared with October, 1931. Portland 
cement stocks at mills were 19.5% lower 26 
than a year ago. The statistics here given nm 24 
are compiled from reports for October, re- ~ 
ceived by the Bureau of Mines, from all . 22 
manufacturing plants except three, for which WY 
estimates have been included in lieu of actual M3 20 
returns, w 
In the following statement of relation of 8 /8 
production to capacity the total output of wy 
finished cement is compared with the esti- = /6 
mated capacity of 165 plants both at the = 
close of October, 1932, and of October, 1931: oh /4 
i 
RATIO (PER CENT) OF PRODUCTION 8 2 
TO CAPACITY 
7-October—, Sept. Aug. July /0 


1931 1932 1932 1932 1932 
Pct. Pct. Pet. Pct. Pct. 


The month 47.4 34.6 36.9 34.2 33.4 8 
12 months ended 48.6 29.6 30.6 32.1 34.2 


Distribution of Cement 


The following figures show shipments 4 
from portland cement mills distributed among 
the states to which cement was shipped dur- 
ing August and September, 1931 and 1932, in 


December 10, 1932 


32 
> 
S 






(A) Stocks of finished portland cement of factories; (B) Production of finished 
barrels: portland cement; (C) Shipments of finished portland cement from factories 


PORTLAND CEMENT SHIPPED FROM MILLS INTO STATES IN AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1931 AND 1932, IN BARRELS* 






























Shipped to— 1931—August—1932 1931—Sept.—1932 Shipped to— 1931—August—1932 1931—Sept.—1932 
AD a a cere 88,251 43,836 60,846 TOGO9. New Jersey: oc. ncnccsscnciscctkcde equinus 550,716 342,947 599,005 263,670 
Alaska ; Aides ar: 1,666 1,570 835 660 New Mexico ae 20,056 11,438 21,342 10,703 
Arizona RET. OPE 37,842 10,833 33,835 16,834 POW TORIES oe ee 2,548,291 1,437,016 2,316,622 1,210,601 
Arkansas io | ees 29,306 +88,785 19,613 North Carolia’ —........<--..0.00. 77,320 . 45,680 61,534 24,053 
California... = oe 521,774 410,822 523,744 361,507 North Dakote «22... cc.555. 22,552 16,872 19,533 28,640 
Colorado ..... eae ; 77,569 58,040 87,979 59,394 PG: once TREY ERS aS ... 700,988 774,702 805,284 678,551 
Connecticut 2.02.0... eee 159,855 100,729 159,798 G3206 Oldishoma  ononn.a-occiccccscceceseonee 311,923 135,342 140,858 127,325 
Delaware ; 30,933 32,173 43,222 PF ~ “CORI marron sso avnannnnyentemoancnes 93,759 63,606 88,543 44,597 
District of Columbia... 122,153 109,666 125,178 PIG0T7: | Pennsylvania << .s.scesse 869,155 604,752 857,987 500,591 
Florida we OO A eet ; 68,905 49,148 51,414 28,320 sg ee er oes 4,035 820 x 2,775 
(oS eRe 191,428 106,631 164,838 72,034 Rhode Island ....... aie 59,797 31,578 63,719 17,542 
Hawaii . OL Ea Ree 20,407 17,666 18,544 26,747. South Carolina - sehgee9 22,402 186,108 8,681 
Idaho eee Lee) eee 23,842 10,689 19,173 5,582 South Dakota ........... ae 95,711 32,468 86,660 107,588 
LoS) SSpeivesnses ABS SIZ 867,859 975,734 779,476 fe peererner nthe? Serememee tne 119,876 89,977 144,628 52,157 
Indiana pes eee 592,825 557,005 466,096 TEES 2 JERS | > Sa aepeneeeaie «sol A oiemeemine 562,895 392,333 601,256 310,541 
ieee eS es 431,321 305,343 563,793 Utah . a 24,194 25,011 26,160 11,733 
OEE a aeS .. 242,108 91,387 173,915 O2-923 Vermont ................:... wok 56,224 56,063 49,250 29,887 
Kentucky Sera! Ve fences 186,726 205,040 +174,142 AUS WAEUIND oon sic hese nsescacnsnesesaccece 146,156 115,664 151,914 85,343 
ne ee ee . 498,824 167,844 555,155 193,661 WT PUMROR © 5... <0 a sscca0e Pe 168,362 188,660 140,586 
Maine ce ae fae 75,516 77,546 59,275 29,894 West Virginia ................ ek 3 93,479 160,286 119,731 
Maryland ................... y 161,645 214,006 206,115 190,030 Wisconsin 630,006 474,841 459,686 
Massachusetts ......... , 332,816 308,259 392,466 202,039 Wyoming Si: 12,405 11,247 
Michigan _......... os 787,425 482,658 620,928 659,003 Unspecified 61,025 77,030 104,040 
Minnesota . Se . 668,690 646,666 432,521 390,343 
Mississippi ............ : 67,290 37,896 33,326 31,357 i 
ellemamegan 483.764 471.862 $438,547 441547 2 : 757 10,944,313 13,647,200 9,694,624 
“Ra a . 34.859 19°274 30.420 28°855 FOTEINN COUMEPIES | <o.5....0.050- 22,243 23,687 23,800 34,376 
Nebraska _............. : 319,336 96,855 264,988 134,212 
eee ee EE 9,907 97,967 12,735 77,744 Total shipped from cement 
New Hampshire 78,995 29,829 59,641 51,276 plants “cccesesesesasevesseeeeeeeeel 5,172,000 10,968,000 13,671,000 9,729,000 


*Includes estimated distribution of shipments from three plants each month. {7 Revised. 


PRODUCTION AND STOCKS OF CLINKER BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932, (IN BARRELS) 


Stocks at end of month 








Month 193 1—Production—1932 1931 1932 Month 1931—Production—1932 
RE LET EAT 8,129,000 6,107,000 10,384,000 8,184,000 EE CO 12,246,000 6,613,000 
EE A 7,473,000 5,176,000 11,946,000 9,375,000 August ....... eEeN : 11,664,000 7,078,000 
March .... 9,586,000 5,443,000 13,318,000 10,025,000 OES eee ee ameter ae 10,414,000 *7 703,000 
April 11,540,000 5,924,000 13,854,000 10,511,000 WIS goa ecsncasecassenede 9,825,000 7,259,000 
May 13,159,000 6,273,000 13,087,000 9,922,000 November ote eae ae 
June 12,679,000 6,803,000 11,837,000 8,877,000 December eS ee cae neee 





*Revised. 


Stocks at end of month 
1931 1932 


10,209,000 
8,468,000 
6,918,000 
6,021,000 
6,215,000 
7,035,000 


7,889,000 
7,175,000 
*6,708,000 
6,089,000! 
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PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF FINISHED SB ei CEMENT, BY 
DISTRICTS, IN 1931 AND 1932, AND STOC 
SEPTEMBER, 1932, IN BARRELS 


f 





. 


a 


end 
Stocks at end of month of Sent. us 





aN Production Shipments 

District 1931—Oct.—1932 1931—Oct.—1932 1931 1932 1932* 
Fastern Penn., N. J. & Md.....2,369,000 1,457,000 3,123,000 1,566,000 4,668,000 3,793,000 3,903.000 
New York and Maine.............. 1,110,000 486,000 1,231,000 668,000 1,159,000 1,314,000 1,496,000 
Ohio, West’n Penn., W. Va... 904,000 1,053,000 1,139,000 829,000 3,122,000 2,352,000 2,128,000 
BichiNM : 3.268 oe a cas 602,000 640,000 616,000 665,000 1,893,000 1,249,000 1,274,000 
Wis., Ill., Ind. and Ky........... 1,337,000 1,242,000 1,662,000 1,375,000 2,352,000 1,359,000 1,492,000 
Va., Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla., La.1 009, ,000 488,000 1,050,000 580,000 1,684,000 1,278,000 1,370,000 
East’n Mo., la., Minn., S. D... 975,000 927,000 995,000 1,306,000 2,372,000 1,513,000 1,892,000 
West’n Mo., Nebraska, Kansas, 

Oklahoma and Arkansas...... 795,000 634,000 881,000 631,000 1,219,000 1,534,000 1,531,000 
yo: ee 01,000 218,000 583,000 381,000 558,000 554,000 717,000 
Colo., Mont., Utah, Wyo., Ida. 117,000 185,000 185,000 144,000 474,000 548,000 506,000 
CalifetUAe ) (ch es 000 443,000 662,000 473,000 1,086,000 1,063,000 1,093,000 
Oregon and Washington.......... 245,000 166,000 233,000 125,000 631,000 517,000 476,000 

10,762,000 7,939,000 12,360,000 8,743,000 21,218,000 17,074,000 17,878,000 


PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 
MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 (IN BARRELS) 








Stocks at end of month 

Month 1931—Production—1932 1931-—Shipments—1932 1931 1932 
WAGE. ni eons 6,595,000 5,026,000 4,692,000 3,393,000 27,759,000 25,778,000 
February _ ............ 5,920,000 3,971,000 5,074,000 3,118,000 28,612,000 26,657,000 
i. eae .... 8,245,000 4,847,000 7,192,000 3,973,000 29,676,000 27,545,000 
QO ® sess ssciooabind ...- 11,245,000 5,478,000 11,184,000 6,536,000 29,715,000 26,496,000 
May .... 14,010,000 6,913,000 14,200,000 8,020,000 29,554,000 25,394,000 
June .... 14,118,000 7,921,000 16,077,000 9,264,000 27,602,000 24,043,000 
BRUI sincscionds .... 13,899,000 7,659,000 15,545,000 9,218,000 25,934,000 22,512,000 
Augaet. ccc. a w+. 13,549,000 7,835,000 15,172,000 10,968,000 24,313,000 19,398,000 
eae aap Pema 12,092,000 “3. 210, 000 13,671,000 *9,729,000 22,736,000 *17,878,000 
ONG 5 .... 10,762,000 7,939,000 12,360,000 8,743,000 21,218,000 17,074,000 
NOWOMIDET  osicc.i.c..cs. Ge RR OE | exsckacceessniduce aE: iaontveoneatsnn v7 D4), 3 meena ara 
CCHIT es tee FPG 5 2 hesinsdSintathcasn GPE © Stccecacateecse TRAPIO NO. jis ences 
TPG SICCRE Yuck 1IGAGSLOOO: | nua, 8 RE ae 

*Revised. 


PRODUCTION AND no OF CLINKER (UNGROUND CEMENT), BY DISTRICTS, IN 


CTOBER, 


District 
Eastern Pennsylvania, 


Michigan 
Wisconsin, 


Eastern Missouri, 
Western Missouri, 
Texas 
Colorado, 
C alifornia _ 


Nebraska, Kansas, 


Oregon and Wasiteieo’:...2 0 ce 


, New Jersey and Maryland 
New “Zoek: avid Sige. 252 a is 
Ohio, Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky 
Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana.. 
Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota........ 
Oklahoma, Arkansas 


PORTLAND CEMENT SHIPPED FROM MILLS 


MONTHS OF 1932, 





1931 AND 1932, IN BARRELS 


Stocks at end of month 
1932 





1931—Production—1932 1931 2 

subd ieee 2,089,000 1,369,000 688,000 744,000 
992,000 445,000 209,000 403,000 

741,000 849,000 702,000 452,000 

615,000 530,000 571,000 832,000 

ope cane 1,140,000 1,148,000 311,000 267,000 
877,000 520,000 597,000 516,000 

924,000 894,000 478,000 375,000 

814,000 592,000 479,000 387,000 

583,000 167,000 266,000 196,000 

sSucgthates 59,000 193,000 127,000 303,000 
686,000 446,000 1,235,000 1,350,000 

305,000 106,000 358,000 4,000 
9,825,000 7,259,000 6,021,000 6,089,000 


5 IN THE UNITED STATES IN FIRST NINE 


(QUANTITIES IN BARRELS) 





—Shipments (first nine months of 1932) 


WITH ESTIMATED MILL VALUE, BY DISTRICTS 





Pee 
January through June July through September ———First nine months ———, 


District Quantity* 
East’n Penn., N. J., Md..... 8, 209,000 
New York and Maine............ 2,783,000 
Ohio, West’n Penn., W. Va.2,760,000 
MICHIE. © ...0cneken ee ee 1,721,000 
Wis., Ill., Ind. and Ky......... 3,805,000 
Va.,Tenn., Ala., Ga., Fla., La.2,789,000 
East’n Mo., Ia., Minn., S.D.3,469,000 
West’n Mo., Neb., Kan., Okla. 

and Arkansas Pewee 

Pe PRR ES Ee ARTS i; 892, 000 
Colo., Mont.. Utah, W yo. and 

Idaho cncecujatgnvalenintaers 512,000 

California .. ....--2,957,000 
Oregon and WwW ‘ashington. Pat 920,000 


Estimated 
value 


$ 7,810,000 
2,888,000 
2,477,000 
1,593,000 
2,843,000 
3,184,000 
2,991,000 


2,075,000 
2,272,000 


800,000 
4,135,000 
¥1,830,000 


Quantity* 


5,520,000 $ 


2,518,000 
2,830,000 
2,279,000 
5,390,000 
1,554,000 
4,493,000 


1,870,000 
1,008,000 


434,000 
1,493,000 
526,000 





34,304,000 $34,898,000 











Estimated 


value 


Plants 
shipping 


5,386,000 24 


2,624,000 11 
2,562,000 19 
1,997,000 13 
3,669,000 11 
1,767,000 19 
3,930,000 11 


1,726,000 = 1: 
1,260,000 


2,160,000 1 
1,099,000 


3 
9 
653,000 9 
1 
9 


29,915,000 $28,833,000 159 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1931 AND 1932 








Estimated 

Quantity* value 
13,729,000 $13,196,000 
5,301,000 5,512,000 
5,590,000 5,039,000 
4,000,000 3,590,000 
9,195,000 6,512,000 
4,343,000 4,951,000 
7,962,000 6,921,000 
4,357,000 3,801,000 
2,900,000 3,532,000 
946,000 1,453,000 
4,450,000 6,295,000 
1,446,000 2,929,000 
64,219,000 $63,731,000 








Month 1931—Exports—1932——_-_—— ——————-1931—I mports || — 1932 —— 
Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
Jane occ 41,199 $115,678 36,704 $82,984 95,609 $120,298 14,375 $16,648 
February... ey 88,989 12,889 39,350 21,984 y 83,706 69,197 
March. ......... .. 54,599 144,579 39,105 81,856 70,378 80,360 19,173 17,215 
Sere -.- 40,478 116,564 30,123 69,451 53,333 58,576 59,392 41,487 
| ee ..-. 48,028 140,953 31,634 71,048 19,325 20,568 9,223 7,358 
June nis 45,597 107,610 33,134 72,084 32,079 42,955 20,963 15.496 
July ... 29,344 97,837 18,872 54,814 14,332 15,582 31,518 24,904 
August aoe Se 106,643 25,110 48,961 8,895 11,739 78,600 60,474 
September yee) 81,399 35,270 63,018 33,574 33,520 69,258 51,570 
October eee ee . ioe 39,642 CO500 *-. ctu.) Sew 
November . 33,200 Pe 27,940 po Ee. RRR ie alae a Bio 
December 21,887 8 ee Se ae 40,147 SENG --. cccankenle sp 
39,652 SUFIEGR 2 ee Lee 457,238 SERSe- © .kebea) > ape 


DOMESTIC HYDRAULIC CEMENT SHIPPED 
TO ALASKA, HAWAII AND PORTO 








RICO IN SEPTEMBER, 1932 
Barrels Value 
1,612 $ 3,912 
. 19,132 40,033 
3,602 4,615 
Total siosicegnnca Geocabiancteha ea $48,560 


*Summarized from monthly reports of the pro- 


ducers. 


t Revised. 


tThe value of exports of do- 


mestic cement is the actual cost at the time of 
exportation in 


pers on 
imported 
value at the 


States. 


the ports 
whence they are exported, 
the export 
cement 


represents th 
time of exportation to 
gWhite nonstaining poitland cement. 


cludes hydraulic cement cli 
staining portland cement. 


declarations. 


of the United States 
as declared by the ship- 
i {The value of 


the foreign market 


nkex, and 


the United 
\|In- 
white non- 
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Exports' and Imports‘ 
Compiled from the records of the Bureau 


of Foreign and, Domestic Commerce. 


EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY 








COUNTRIES, IN SEPTEMBER, 1932 
Exported to Barrels Value 
COMI ss scenes i ete 600 $ 2,012 
Central America ........... 17,424 20,611 
Oe a ee te 0 
Other West Indies 1,456 2,403 
MUNI, caenticius tacit icansoeys 423 1,476 
South America ................-. 13,697 29,506 
Other countries .......... 1,670 7,010 
ROMs ita ks Basemlonee 35,270 $63,018 


IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY 
COUNTRIES AND BY DISTRICTS 
IN SEPTEMBER, 1932 


Imported District into 

from which imported Barrels Value 
Belgium............... Porto Rico .... 502 $ 341 
Caneees. 505 Maine and N. H... 24 70 
Denmark.............. New York .... 23,625 18,772 
Frances. 28 New Yorks - 1,038 1,816 
eS Hawaii ea Toeeas 3,125 1,443 





Stockholders of Trinity Cement 
Reach Agreement 


OHN W. MINER, attorney of Jackson, 

Mich., announced recently that an amica- 
ble adjustment of a dispute between stock- 
holders of the Trinity Portland Cement Co., 
with headquarters in Dallas, Tex., has been 
reached. Mr. Miner, personal representative 
of W. H. L. McCourtie, Sr., of Jackson, 
one of the principal stockholders of the con- 
cern, has just returned from participating 
in a conference in Dallas between represen- 
tatives of both factions of stockholders. 

Recently an injunction had been granted 
by a Texas court restraining Mr. McCourtie 
and his family from removing certain funds 
and documents of the company from Texas 
until a settlement in the case had been 
reached. 

John L. Senior of Chicago, IIll., repre- 
sented the other faction. Mr. Miner said the 
financial position of the Trinity company 
was not involved in the dispute.—Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press. 


Building Lime Plant in 
Louisiana 

HE Louisiana Lime Products Corp., with 

headquarters in Shreveport, La., is estab- 

lishing a lime rock crushing plant and kilns 

for the manufacture of lime at Easton. The 


officers are Warren G. Gray, president: 
Eugene G. Palmer, vice-president; W. C. 
Wolf, secretary-treasurer. The plant super- 


intendent is J. H. McDonough, and engineer, 
W. H. McCartney. 

The first unit of the lime rock crushing 
plant will have a capacity of 300 tons per 
day, and the lime kilns will have a capacity 
of 50 tons of lime per day. The first outlay 
of capital will be from $30,000 to $40,000. 
There will be four kilns in the first unit. 
Operations will begin in about 60 days. 

The owners of this new industry expect 
to furnish lime for many industries in Louis- 


iana.—Alerandria (La.) Town Hall. 
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Concrete Pipe in a Clay Products Town 


" HY should a buyer choose your pipe?” 

we asked of J. M. Parrish, president 
of the Concrete Pipe and Products Co., Inc., 
of Richmond, Va., remembering that Rich- 
mond is a clay products town. 

“Because it is high in quality, uniform, 
and above specification requirements,” Mr. 
Parrish answered with an air of solid con- 
viction. This is a first rate summing up of 
the standing of this concern, now that it has 
won a place in important work of all kinds, 
reaching out a hundred miles from Rich- 
mond. 

The company began about eight years ago, 
and faced determined opposition from clay 
pipe from the very first. There had been 
concrete pipe in this market before, but the 
career of the new organization was not 
made easier by the reputation of the pipe 
which had been offered by the previous 
establishment. It was difficult at first to get 
any consideration for the product of the 
new organization. Now it is accepted with- 
out question by the United States govern- 
ment, by states, and by cities. 

The present trend in the concrete prod- 
ucts industry must have been foreseen by 
the planners of this company, for no inordi- 
nate amount of attention is focused on the 
plant. Attention is directed to the selling 
and delivering side of the business. While 
the plant is deserving of description, it is 
considered by this organization as a place 
for producing pipe to be sold, rather than a 
show place. In the conversation with W. G. 





By G. B. Arthur 


Ridgway, plant superintendent, his greatest 
interest seemed to be in the actual delivery 
of pipe on worth-while contracts, though 
natural pride in the quality and uniformity 
of his output came first. 

So far as production goes, there is un- 
swerving insistence upon quality at any cost, 
and this was the first rule laid down by 
Harry W. Easterly, vice-president, when he 
came into the company many years ago. 
His sustained effort to attain highest stand- 
ing for the product, both in his own plant 
and in the industry, is recognized in his 
work on the executive committee of the 
American Concrete Pipe Association. 

No pressure pipe is manufactured. But 
the products pass the specifications of the 
A.S.T.M. for hydrostatic pressure with 
ease. The Richmond department of public 
works, tested one 8-in. pipe to 65 lb. The 
specifications of the Virginia highway de- 
partment allow 7% absorption, and this pipe 
averages between 5 and 6%. 

The output is about evenly divided be- 
tween machine made pipe and cast pipe, and 
the plant has produced 100 tons of machine 
made pipe a day, though the average daily 
output is about 60 tons. Practically none of 
it goes to dealers. The business has been 
developed to handle contracts of any pipe 
size and of any quantity and large stocks are 
kept on hand to take care of any emer- 
gency, and the stock in the yard depends 
largely upon the call made by these con- 
tracts upon the steady production of the 


plant. Aside from business with the federal 
government the product goes to the state 
projects and to cities. 

Points in Maryland, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and the District of Columbia is the 
approximate shipping range of the plant. 

The Hopewell, Va., contract was a nota- 
ble one, for the entire requirements for a 
complete new sewer system came from this 
Richmond plant, and the pipe was laid by 
the McCrary Engineering Co. of Atlanta. 
Likewise, all of the pipe for the new sewer 
system in Petersburg was supplied from here; 
approximately 23,750 ft. of pipe. 

Sewer pipe from 6-in. to 30-in. and cul- 
vert pipe from 12-in. to 30-in. are machine 
made; also, cast pipe from 36-in. to 84-in. 
Bell and spigot ends are used up to 24-in., 
and tongue and grooved joinings above that. 
Plain pipe is made up to 30-in. and rein- 
forced units from 12-in. up. The reinforcing 
cage is welded by the oxy-acetylene method, 
using hard bronze to retain the full strength 
of the wire at the weld. This method was 
adopted in this plant in order to maintain 
or increase the strength of the joints over 
that obtained by tying the wire. 

During 1931: most of the shipments went 
by truck, a development of major importance 
both to the plant and its customers. It 
established the conviction that within 100 mi. 
both the producer and the contractor on the 
job are better served by trucking. But it 
encourages the prevalent disposition of con- 
tractors to wait until the last minute to 


Showing plant and part of stock pile of Concrete Pipe and Products Co., Inc. 
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order, and then crowd insistently for hurry- 
up shipments. 

The Concrete Pipe and ‘Products Co, 
owns mo trucks for this hauling, it being 
contracted outside of the company. There 
is evidence that the trucking company has 
given unusual service, for the superintendent 
expects to have a truck at his plant for any 
haul within an hour after it is called. 


This is not the largest plant in the indus- 
try, but it seems to be very close to the most 
desirable degree of restriction of plant in- 
vestment, harmonized with adequate facili- 
ties for sustained production at a profitable 
rate of output. It is a sobering reminder 
that a plant is, after all—only a plant; a 
place in which to make something to sell. 
The plant is everything that it should be, 
without reservations, but it is a strictly busi- 
ness-like place, held down to right propor- 
tions both in its physical aspects and in the 
thinking of the company’s executives. 


Curing Room Facilitates Inspection 

It consists of a main building high enough 
to accommodate elevator wells and _ bins, 
with long one-story wings extending out on 
both sides for e'ght curing rooms and work- 
shops. The curing rooms are especially in- 
teresting, and show that experimenting to 
find the best ways of doing things goes on 
with no unimaginative restraint. Few plants 
can boast a 100-ft. long curing room with 
a high-pitched saw-tooth roof to let in day- 
light, but you find it here, along with the 
judicial observation that it is not as success- 
ful as it promised to be. No one is criticized 
for the experiment, and they already know 
how to overcome the faults in this construc- 
tion without losing its obvious advantages. 

The reason for this roof goes back to that 
habitual emphasis upon quality in the prod- 
uct. The most important inspection, it was 
explained, takes place in the curing room, 
and every kind of lighting has been tried 
for these rooms, from floodlights on the 
ceiling to flashlights carried by the in- 
spector. They have agreed that daylight is 
the only safe light for detecting flaws. The 
high-angled roof, with a slanting glass ex- 
posure the entire length of the room and 
8 ft. wide on the.slope, was an effort to 
spread daylight over the whole room, and 
it is successful in that. 
An improvement on this design in another 


Shipment by barge on the James river 


Rock Products 


curing room is a monitor-like structure con- 
sisting of two low-pitched sides rising to a 
peak above the flat roof, and only ome sidé 
“of the superimposed structure is glazed. But 
they are planning a still broader change now. 

There aré eight of these curing rooms, 24x 
100, with the Skinner system of irrigation 
mounted on the walls, and with one run of 
pipe overhead, with %-in. holes drilled 2 ft. 
apart forthe escape of steam at 15 Ib. pres- 
sure. A %-in. pipe introduces water into 
this steam line to make doubly sure of sat- 
uration. About 450 ft. of 18-in. pipe can be 
stored in each room, and it stays for 48 hr. 


The middle building is the manufacturing 
plant, housing the 21 cu. ft. concrete mixer, 
the pipe machine and other accessory 
equipment. A labor saving device for deliv- 
ering materials to the mixer is installed here. 
It consists of a hopper car running on nar- 
row gage track from the sand and gravel 
bins at the rear of the building to the un- 
derground hoppered boot of an_ inclined 
bucket elevator. The distance is about 30 ft., 
but sand and gravel, plus the cement which 
is added en route, are all dumped into this 
elevator boot and discharged into a hopper 
above the mixer. There is always a full 
charge for the mixer waiting in this over- 
head hopper, and another ready to elevate. 

All of the materials come in by rail. 
Washed sand and gravel of exceptional 
quality are used and is furnished by local 
concerns. There is storage bin space for 
100 tons, each, of sand and gravel, and 70 
tons of each can be stored on the ground. 
There is cement storage for about 600 bbl. 

In the operations %-in. gravel is used 
with concrete sand for pipe from 6-in. to 
12-in. Above these sizes gravel from %-in. 
down is used with concrete sand. The ce- 
ment is proportioned to the total weight of 
finished pipe. The concrete is mixed for at 
least four minutes for machine made pipe 
and for at least three minutes for cast pipe. 

Not all of the operations of this company 
are routine, and contracts for products other 
than pipe indicate considerable development 
and search for likely new outlets for the 
potential tonnage. One of these is a con- 
tract with the United States Post Office 
Department for letter box posts. These must 
comply with very rigid requirements. They 
are 7 ft. long, 6-in. square at the bottom and 
4-in. square at the top, finished with a low 
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pyramid. Each post ire aforced -yefth aur 
3g-in. deformed steel ‘b.rs, full length, set at 
the corners. The'posts are cast in one-piece 
steel forms,’ t the rate of about twenty-five 
a day, and they come from the forms: as 
smooth as glass. A beautiful product; the 
result of much study and experiment. 


They must be crated singly, according to 
crate specifications, and shipped out as 
ordered. This contract covers all points east 
of the Mississippi River from Maine to 
Porto Rico. A testing machine is rigged at, 
the plant, and 2% of the posts are tested. 

One other contract was for transformer 
boxes for the George Washington Memo- 
rial Highway, constructed by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Roads and which runs from Wash- 
ington through Alexandria to -Mt. Vernon. 
This boulevard is considered the masterpiece 
in road building for the present, and every 
attainment on other exhibition roads has 
been surpassed in the excellence of design 
and critical attention to detail. The road is 
lighted with shaded bulbs overhanging on 
the bracketed cross arms of tall cedar poles 
which are scarcely barked, to keep in 
harmony with the landscaping. 

The electrical contractor, the Westchester 
Electrical Equipment Co., of Yonkers, N. Y., 
is generous in its appreciation of both the 
boxes and the service from the Concrete 
Pipe and Products Co. The transformer 
box is 24-in. by 24-in. by 48-in. long, with 
3-in. walls. There is a cover of the same 
thickness, with two eye-bolts cast in. The 
reinforcing was No. 4 American Steel and 
Wire Co. wire on 4-in. spacing, formed into 
a basket and tied. The forms, made of wood 
and steel, were designed in the, plant. The 
boxes were turned out at the rate of 10 a 
day. 

This is a singularly quiet organization. 
The selling is done by direct contact with 
buyers in the various cities and agencies 
which are in the market for pipe or other 
products. There is no ballyhoo in the meth- 
ods employed, and the effort is based upon 
the quality of the product and of the service 
to be experienced. Once catching the spirit 
behind this unremitting effort to keep the 
product in the lead, and to put the output 
out at good prices, it is easy to concede that 
here is a profitable—if not spectacular— 
course to be pursued by any concrete prod- 
ucts business. 


Installation along the George Washington Memorial Highway 
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Fight New York State Budget 
Director's Plan for Gas 
Tax Diversion 
_geveat DIRECTOR uwiark Graves, 

of the state of New York, has made 
the following proposals, which vitally af- 
fect the future of road improvement in 
that state: 

First, to suspend appropriations for im- 
provements and maintenance of county 
roads under the Lowman act. 

Second, to reduce by 25% the amounts 
to be raised by towns under section 101 
of the highway law for repair and mainte- 
nance of town highways. 

Third, to obtain legislation providing 
that gasoline tax revenues may be used 
for the payment of interest and principal 
on highway bonds and to reduce highway 
taxes. 

Justified fear has developed in many 
counties that once the Lowman act is sus- 
pended and gasoline tax money diverted, 
it will never come back to highway use. 
Oswego county therefore adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions and sent them to the 
other counties in the state: 

Whereas, In these times of economic 
depression and the urgent need for the 
creation of work for the unemployed, it 
is the consensus of opinion that this 


county should and it hereby does go on 
record, as follows: 

Resolved, That we hereby request and 
urge the state to make the usual appro- 
priation under the Lowman act, viz.: State 
aid to counties under section 320b of the 
highway law. 

That there be no diversion of motor 
fuel tax or motor registration fees for 
other than highway purposes. 

That the state shall pay the entire cost 
of securing rights-of-way on state high- 
ways; and that there shall be no reduction 
in the amount of state aid, as paid to the 
towns under section 101 of the highway 
law. Further 

Resolved, That the clerk of this board 
is hereby directed to forthwith transmit a 
certified copy of the foregoing resolution 
to the state senator and assemblyman 
from this district. i 


Several other counties have already 
adopted these “Oswego Resolutions.” 





Improves Plant and Adds 
Equipment 

HE Sunnyvale Gravel Co., Sunnyvale, 

Calif., is installing new machinery and is 
making other improvements to its plant 
there. This is preparatory ‘to supplying an 
order for 500,000 cu. vd. of material recently 
received from the state. 


Appointed Chemical Engineer of 
Medusa 
NNOUNCEMENT is made of the ap- 
pointment of Ernst Ashton, formerly 
vice-president and chief chemist of the Le- 
high Portland Cement Co., as chemical engi- 


neer of the Medusa Portland Cement Co.., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Elected Chairman of the Board 


HARLES F. CONN, elected chairman 

of the board of. directors of the Port- 
land Cement Association at its 30th annual 
meeting in Chicago, November 16, is presi- 
dent of the Giant Portland Cement Co. His 
election to this position is recognition of his 
long and progressive leadership in the ce- 
ment industry. 

Mr. Conn was born in Concord, N. H., in 
1865 and graduated from the civil engineer- 
ing department of Dartmouth College in 
1887. From 1887 to 1901 he was with the 
New Haven R. R. In 1901 he went to 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. for the 
construction of the Lackawanna & Wyoming 


Charles F. Conn 


Valley Railroad and upon completion of that 
project he remained with the railroad until 
1913 as vice-president and general manager. 

In 1913 Mr. Conn entered the cement in- 
dustry as president of the Giant Portland 
Cement Co., a company resulting from the 
reorganization of the American Cement Co. 
and the Norfolk Portland Cement Co. At 
the present time he also is chairman oi the 
board of the National Building Units Corp. 


1932 Tentative Standards of 
A. S. T. M. 


HE 1932 book of proposed standards has 

been issued. by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. This 1236-page book contains 
the 226 tentative specifications, test methods, 
definitions of terms and recommended prac- 
tices effective as of October 31, 1932. In- 
cluded are 31 specifications on cement, lime, 
gypsum and concrete products and 26 speci- 
fications on road materials. 
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Pennsylvania Stone Producers’ 

Association Appoints an 

Executive Secretary 

T a meeting of the Pennsylvania Stone 

Producers’ Association, at Harrisburg, 
Penn., November 17, Alfred W. Chilton, 
secretary of the New Castle, Penn., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was appointed executive 
secretary of the Stone Association, effective 
December 1. The office of the new secre- 
tary and of the association is 314 Greer 
building, New Castle, Penn. 

The November 17 meeting was chiefly 
concerned with promoting the activities oi 
the Pennsylvania Construction Council, 
which was largely responsible for the passage 
of the state’s emergency general sales tax. 
The sales tax saved the gasoline and motor 
vehicle taxes for highway work. Now there 
is much agitation in some quarters to remove 
the general sales tax and raid the highway 
funds for unemployment reliet. 

It is largely to take a more active part in 
keeping the general sales tax and saving the 
highway fund that the Pennsylvania Stone 
Producers’ Association is employing an ex- 
ecutive secretary, who will work closely 
with the Construction Council. The prob- 
lems of the industry, which are numerous 
and perplexing, will be presented at a gen- 
eral meeting in Harrisburg on December 15, 
to which all the producers in the state are 
invited. 

Paul B. Reinhold, who has served as sec- 
retary for a number of years, will remain 
treasurer of the association. In accepting 
his resignation as secretary the association 
unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tion, drafted and presented by Otho M. 
Graves: 

“Resolved, That the deep appreciation of 
the association be expressed to Paul B. Rein- 
hold for his capable, intelligent, loyal and 
faithful work as secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Stone Producers’ Association, and that 
we inform him of our gratefulness for his 
having served us so actively and efficiently; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 


be transmitted to Mr. Reinhold and -also be 
spread upon the minutes of the association.” 


Low Cost Fireproof Homes of 
Concrete 


“t OW COST Fire-Prooi Homes” is the 

title of the new booklet with sugges- 
tions for design and construction of small 
houses estimated to cost from $2700 to $6600 
recently issued by the Portland Cement As- 
sociation. Floor plans and sketches of the 
houses are shown to assist architects in de- 
signing the houses illustrated. 


To Spend $500,000 on Plant 
Improvement 

HE United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, 

Ill., will spend $500,000 improving its 


plants and equipment, the Ft. Dedge (la.) 
Messenger reports. , 
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October Accidents 


EMBER’ cement mifls of the Portland 
Cement Association suftered 14 lost- 
time accidents during October, as compared 
with 20 lost-time accidents and one fatality 
suffered during: the corresponding month of 
1931. All 14 accidents are credited by the 
Portland Cement Association, in its analysis, 
to flagrant carelessness. 

Ouarries—A laborer engaged in burning 
sheet on well drill hole was hit in face by 
sheet because of a gas explosion. Lacera- 
tions and burns about the face caused him 
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October accidents in cement industry 





an undetermined period of lost time. A lime 
loader pried down a loose slab of lime which 
struck him on chest, resulting in bruises and 
a broken rib, with loss of time as yet un- 
determined. While loading lime in mine 
entry a laborer was hit by a piece of slate 
which fell from the roof, bruising leg and 
arm, with loss of 14 days time. 

Crushing Departments—A_ repair man 
working on an iron shaft dropped it upon 
his foot, fracturing two toes. Several days 
lost. 

Coal Grinding Departments—Coal grinder- 
man stepped upon box 15 in. high to reach a 
broom. He fell off box, hitting head, caus- 
ing compound skull fracture. Lost time, 30 
days. 

Shipping Departments— 
Three employes received “shots” of cement 


Packing and 
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dust in eyes, causing conjunctivitis. One 
was a packer operator who placed sack on 
machine improperly so that valve was blown 
off spout; another packer received spurt 
through hole in sack being filled; a trucker 
received a similar spurt as he waited near 
machine. Another trucker slipped and 
turned his ankle as a result of losing con- 
trol of his truck. 


Power Departments—A repairman clean- 
ing housings in waste heat building was 
struck with hot dust flushed from housing, 
burning face and ear, with loss of 16 days 
time. 

Shops—Machine shop foreman _ slipped 
while lifting pipe from pile, wrenching back, 
with loss of 6 days time. 

Yards—Yard laborer was struck by bar 
while closing hopper door of gondola car, 
throwing hand against car, breaking bone. 
He lost 33 days time. A laborer cleaning 
roof of kiln building caught handle of wheel- 
barrow in overalls while dumping barrow, 
causing him to fall from roof, breaking arm 
and hip. 


Blair Thaw Scott 


LAIR THAW SCOTT, 59, banker, re- 
ligious writer and former industrialist 
of Baltimore and Washington, D. C., jumped 
to his death November 22 from his room at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. He left three notes, one of which said, 
“I am extinguishing this sense of conscious- 
ness as an evidence of my desire to interest 
our people in the forgetten man’s birthright.” 
Mr. Scott was a liheal descendant of Sir 
Walter Scott, according to Arnold L. Davis, 
his friend and attorney. 

Mr. Scott was thé founder and for many 
years the president of the Tidewater Port- 
land Cement Co. of Baltimore. When it was 
purchased in 1925 by the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., he went into the investment 
banking business. 

He was the author of “God and Men” 
and numerous other religious tracts—New 
York (N. Y.) Times. 
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John H. Odenbach Building All- 
Welded Self-Unloadiig 
Lake Boat 
OHN H. WDENBACH, ingenious and 
J progressive president of the Dolomite 
Products Co., Rochester, N. Y., is now 
building a 212-ft. long, 32-ft. beam, 13-ft. 
depth, Diesel-powered ship for Great Lakes 
and canal navigation. The vessel and the 
unique method of constructing it are de- 
scribed in the rotogravure section of the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle of No- 

vember 13. 

Mr. Odenbach is himself the designer of 
the boat, which is being built under his per- 
sonal direction. Standard channel sections 
of steel and plates welded together constitute 
the hull. Power will be supplied by an 800- 
hp. Diesel motor. 


Louis Martin 

OUIS MARTIN, 
the Bauberatungsstelle der Deutschen 
Gipsindustrie at Arnstadt, Germany, died 
suddenly as the result of a major operation 
late in October. In December, 1927, Mr. 


general manager of 


Martin organized the Bauberatungsstelle 
company and had since been its general 
manager. During this time he rendered a 


valuable service in the promotion of gypsum 
products in the building industry in Europe. 

He was widely known both for his de- 
velopment and promotion of gypsum and his 
interest in concrete. 


American Aggregates Sub- 
sidiary Awarded Illinois 
Dredging Contract 

HE United States War Department on 

November 28 awarded to the Grant Con- 
tracting Co. of Greenville, Ohio, a recently 
organized subsidiary of the American Ag- 
gregates Corp., a contract for dredging the 
Illinois river at $126,888. 

This contract called for dredging in the 
vicinity of Havana, Peoria lake and Pekin to 
widen the channel to 300 ft. where necessary. 











RETAIL MATERIAL PRICES, DELIVERED, NOVEMBER 1, 1932 (COMPILED BY DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE) 
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New Machinery and Equipment. 
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Innovation in Conveyors 

N INNOVATION in conveying -equip- 

ment has been introduced in the United 
States by the Redler Conveyor Co., New 
York, N. Y. Rights to manufacture and 





Flexibility of 
installation a 
feature 


“Redler” 
United States have been acquired by the 
Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, III. 

It differs from most other types of con- 
veyors in that it operates efficiently in all 
directions and all angles, the manufacturer 


distribute the conveyor in the 


Manufacturing Co., 


states, which gives flexibility of considerable 
value in certain installations. 
tion is clearly shown in the accompanying 


The construc- 
views. Flow in the conveyors is compared 
to water through a pipe. 

Features claimed for the system are that 
it is dustless; fragile materials can be car- 
ried both horizontally and vertically with 





A typical unit 


almost no degradation; upkeep is low; it 
can not be overloaded; it requires limited 
space; power consumption is low; contam- 
ination is eliminated; below the angle of 
repose of the material all of these conveyors 
are self cleaning; feed and discharge are 
easier to handle, and flexibility of installation 
is an economy factor, sometimes making pos- 
sible the replacement of two straight line 
conveyors with one of this type. 


Drive Calculator 

N INSTRUMENT which selects the 

proper “Texrope” drive for any instal- 
lation is announced by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. No 
tables or calculations are required. By turn- 
ing a dial to the specifications required the 
drive, catalog number and price are shown. 
In the past company engineers have calcu- 
lated drive requirements. Now anyone may 
determine accurately what drive to use with 
little chance of error and with a minimum 
of effort. 

& 


New Line of Gasoline 
Locomotives 
EW LOCOMOTIVES of 100- and 200- 
hp. capacity are announced by the Lima 
Locomotive Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
All driving connections between the motor 


+i. 





All wheels drive this locomotve 


and the wheels are accomplished by means 
of gears and clutches to both axles, making 
all four wheels driving wheels. This drive is 
similar to that used on the Shay geared 
locomotive, where it has been used for sev- 
eral years. All shafts and axles are equipped 
with roller bearings completely enclosed and 
running in oil. 

provide three-point 
without the use of any 


Springs suspension 
cross-equalizers, 


and the locomotive is said to adjust itself 


to facilitate spotting cars and to increase 
safety in descending steep grades with heavy 
loads. 

Specifications of the type L-100-G are: 
Weight, 30,000 lb.; wheel base, 6 ft.; diam- 
eter of drive wheels, 33 in.; length over 
bumpers, 14 ft. Specifications for the type 
L-200-G are: Weight, 60,000 Ib.; wheel 
base, 7 ft.; diameter of drive wheels, 38 in.; 
length over bumpers, 18 ft. 4 in. 


Dragline Scraper 
NEW DESIGN of dragline scraper is 
announced by Coyle and Roth, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. A ‘number of features are 
claimed as a result of this new design. These 





Bucket will not overload 


include the fact that the bucket loads full 
in a short travel but will not overload; it 
stops digging when loaded; the line pull is 
always uniform; it requires less power, cuts 
true and smooth; leaves floor of pit level; 
empties quickly; and all the wear is on the 
cutting blades. 

Sides and'end are curved. The sides are 
set at a slight angle, so that they are not 
parallel. The bucket has no bottom, as may 
be seen from the illustration. It is made in 
sizes from % to 2% cu. yd. 


Improves Roller Chain 
NNOUNCEMENT of “Link-Belt Sil- 
verlink” roller chain is made by the 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. The name is 
derived from the side bars, which have the 


readily to rough and uneven track. A spe- --- 


cial air brake system has been developed for 
this service. It operates the brakes on cars 
having standard automatic air brake equip- 
ment directly in conjunction with the air 
brake on the locomotive. This feature is said 
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Side bars are corrosion resistant 
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appearance of silver, as a result of special 
treatment, to make them corrosion resistant. 

This chain is made in ail s.ces from 44-in. 
to 2%-in. pitch, and in singlesand multij ‘'e 


wicths. It is available for any horsepower; - 


also with conveying attachment links in wide 
variety. 

In addition to the alloy steel side bars 
other features are nickel steel case-hardened 
pins, detachable type with cotter, or fur- 
nished rivet; solid steel case-hardened bush- 
ings; alloy steel heat-treated rollers, and 
uniformity and close clearances throughout. 


Shows Angle of Screen 


SIMPLE DEVICE that is most con- 
venient as an attachment for vibrating 
screens is announced by the Universal 
Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. This 





Angle of screen easily read 


device, called an “Angle-O-Meter,” con- 
stantly shows the angle of the screen to 
which it is attached. 

There is an angle at which screens oper- 
ate most efficiently. With Universal screens 
the manufacturer recommends the best pitch 
for particular operating -problems. With 
the “Angle-O-Meter” installed there is no 
guess work or involved calculation necessary 
to get the most efficient position. The device 
is standard with all new Universal vibrating 
screens. 

i) 
Manufactures Gas-Electric 
Locomotives 
HE Atlas Car and Manufacturing Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio, has recently completed 
a 45-ton gas-electric locomotive for the 





All controls electric-operated 
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United States Navy. The locomotive will 
be located at Sunnyvale, Calif., where a large 
hangar has recently been completed. 

This unit is powered with two 170-hp. gas 
engines. These drive generators which pro- 
duce current fa: the electric propulsion mo- 
tors. All functions of control are accom- 
plished electrically. The unit is essentially a 
switching locomotive, but has possibilities 
for application to industrial haulage require- 
ments, the manufacturer states. 


Oil Resistant Rubber Belt 


UBBER belting which resists chemicals 
and oils is announced by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


The new belting has given satisfactory 
service after complete immersion ‘in oil for 
several days, the manufacturer states, while 
ordinary belting will last only one-third as 
long when subjected to similar exposure. 


Air Circuit Breakers 


NEW LINE of manually and electri- 
cally operated air circuit breakers an- 
nounced by the General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., is rated up to 750 volts, 
10,000 amperes, and is made in single-, 
double-, triple- and four-pole arrangements. 








These breakers are trip-free 


Multi-pole breakers consist 6f two or more 
self-contained, single-pole units mechanically 
interconnectea tor group operation. 

The new breakers are trip-free. They can 
be equipped with instantaneous or time over- 
current trip, instantaneous or time under- 
voltage trip, shunt trip, and auxiliary 
switches. 

a 


Reports Successful Sales 

Conference 
— CONFERENCE of the Good 
Roads Machinery Corp. Kennett 
Square, Penn., was held recently and was 
most succesful, it is reported. Talks and 
discussions were given by Messrs. McKaig, 
Harrington, Polk, Tucker and others. Ag- 
gressive plans are being made for business 
in 1933. 
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Acquires Milwaukee Locomotive 


Hi: Whitcomb Locomotive Co., Rochelle, 

Illy subsidiary of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, ‘has announced ‘its acquisition of 
the business, inventory and good-will of Mil- 
waukee Locomotive Manufacturing Co. 

Sales of Milwaukee locomotives and parts 
will be conducted by. the Whitcomb Loco- 
motive Co. through its home office at 
Rochelle, Ill., and through its district offices 
and agents. Export sales will be handled by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works except in 
Canada, Mexico, Japan, Korea, South Man- 
churia and Russia, where Milwaukee sales 
will be conducted through the Whitcomb 
representatives in those territories. 


Refractories 


NEW REFRACTORY, “Cast-Refract,” 

is announced by the Quigley Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. Features claimed for this 
new material are that it can be cast or 
molded on the job into any shape or form; 
that it air-sets quickly with high structural 
strength, and can be put under full heat 
within 24 hours or less, if necessary. 

This refractory is shipped dry and mixed 
with water to a stiff mortar consistency. It 
is then handled much like a concrete mix- 
ture. It is said to produce a monolithic 
structure that is air- and gas-tight, free from 
shrinkage, highly resistant to spalling, and 
with excellent refractory properties up to its 
temperature limit of 2600-2800 deg. F. 


Iron and Steel Alloys 
ACHEMPITE,” a special alloy steel, 

and “Iralite,” a special alloy iron, dre 
manufactured by the Mackintosh-Hemphill 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. According to the 
manufacturer, these alloys find application in 
the cement, chemical, gypsum, lime, phos- 
phate, sand and slag industries. Applica- 
tions include grinding and pulverizing equip- 
ment; gears, sheaves and sprockets; con- 
veyor parts; bucket tips, etc. 

Machempite is made in three grades and 
Iralite, a pearlitic alloy cast iron, is fur- 
nished in any hardness to meet the desired 
conditions. The company is equipped to pro- 
duce machinery and equipment of every de-. 
scription. 

§ 


Adds New Lines of Equipment 


HE Patterson Foundry and Machine Co., 
East Liverpool, Ohio, plans to enter the 


heating field about the first of the year with - 


a complete line of conditioned air heating 
systems, air conditioners, oil burners, do- 
mestic stokers and gas-fired equipment for 
all types and sizes of heating loads. It is 
said that the equipment to be offered will 
be novel and highly advanced in many re- 
spects. 

It is understood that distribution will be 
through specialty engineering agencies. 
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Incorporations 


Lynn Concrete Co., Inc., Washington, D. oe 
$25,000. 

Gravel and Sand, Inc., Camden, Ark., 
J. W. Sanders, resident agent. 

Independent Sand and Gravel Co., Omaha, Neb., 
$10,000. Maude E. Bell and George W. Bell. 

Gerhardt Talc Corp., Staley, N. C., $100,000. 
Paul Gerhardt, Tucson, Ariz., and W. R. Clegg, 
Carthage, N. C. 

Silver Hill Sand and Gravel Corp., 1946 Ed- 
mondson Ave., Baltimore, Md. Leo R. Grifford 
and Charles B. Clark. 

Koepke Bros., Inc., — E. College Ave., Apple- 
ton, Wis., L. H.. G. A., and R. C. Koepke. Con- 
tracting, road and gravel. 

Highland Limestone Co., Lynchburg, Ohio, 250 
shares, no par value. Gerald H. Johnston, L. Ruth 
Johnston and Hugh I. Bevany. 

Louisiana Lime Products Corp., Shreveport, La. 
Warren G. Gray, president; Eugene G. Palmer, 
vice-president; and W. C. Wolff, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Pyramid Gypsum Co., Ogden, Utah., 500 shares 
of no par value. J. A. Howell, president; W. C. 
Howell, vice-president ; and Eva C. Erb, secretary- 
treasurer. 

International Gypsum Co., Ltd., St. Johns, New- 
foundland, $1,750,000 in $1 par value shares. H. 
Maxwell Daw of Bay Roberts, R. B. C. Mercer 
and Ruby Tucker of St. Johns. 

Metropolitan Asphalt and Tar Co., 1455 W. 37th 
St., Chicago, Ill., $25.000 common. L. W. and 
M. R. Johnson and Charles Allyn. To manufac- 
ture and deal in building material. 

Barrons, Inc., 1533 Coolidge highway, River 
Rouge. Mich., $4,000. D. D. Barron and Mar- 


$10,000. 


garet V. Barron, 25 Linden street, and “Alfred 
Hasselbach, 1533 Coolidge highway, all of River 
Rouge. To deal in sand and gravel, etc. 


Western Portland Cement Co.. Ogden, Utah, 
2000 shares of no par value. W. D. Brown, presi- 
dent; L. J. Wallace, vice-president; G. D. Knauss, 
secretary-treasurer; Eva C. Erb and Elsie M. 
Trousdale, directors. This company, it is reported, 
has purchased the property and assets of the Utah- 
Idaho Portland Cement Co. 


Quarries 


Colfax Stone Co. has started reconstruction of 
its building in Colfax, Wis. 


Carl McMillin, Dave Hudgens and Glen Morris 
have leased the rock crusher at Deepwater, Mo., 
from J. J. Russell. 

Frank Cobin is operating a quarry near Port- 
nauf, Idaho. He is supplying limestone to the 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 

Wilsey, Kan. A new quarry will be opened near 
here when the county’s crusher arrives. This is 
to be operated as a relief. measure. 


P. B. Putnam, contractor who has been operat- 
ing a rock quarry at Oleoak, Ky., has moved his 
equipment to a new location on the farm of John 
Mansfield near Glasgow. 

Valley Lime Co., Ltd., has leased property near 
Peoria Flat, which is not far from Tuolumne, 
Calif., with a five year option to buy. A royalty 
of 15 c. per ton will be paid for the material. 

Louisiana, Mo. The city council has voted to 
operate a rock crusher in the Keller quarry for one 
month to determine how expensive this operation 
might prove. 

Whitmore, Rauber and Vicinus, operators of a 
stone crushing plant in Rochester, N. Y., recently 
suffered damage to its plant from fire attributed to 
boys playing with matches about the plant. 

Illinois Electric Limestone Co., Falling Springs, 
Ill., was recently sold by the receiver for $27,500. 
Harold G. Baker of East St. Louis, representing 
the East St. Louis Stone Co., purchased the prop- 
erty. 

Federal Materials Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
formerly the Edward Hely Stone Co., is operating 
on a larger scale than ever before, it is reported. 
Work is expected to continue throughout the 
winter. 

Lewis. Ia. Representatives of the state highway 
commission have been investigating rock deposits 
in this vicinity. Samples have been taken but no 
announcement has been made of the result of the 
investigation. 

American Asphalt Roof Corp., Kansas City, Mo., 
has leased a deposit in the Ozark mountains con- 
taining colored slates. This material has been 
obtained from quarries in Vermont, New York 
and Pennsylvania previously. 


j f > 

United Gold Mines Co., Deriver, Colo., has been 
operating only one of its foul, screenjrg ‘plants 
during the past season. These plants, which are 
located at Cripple Creek, Colo., take the washed 
stone obtained after the gold ore is removed and 
screen it for use as aggregate. 

Oskaloosa, Ia. Mahaska county will reopen its 
quarry for relief purposes. William Sopher is to be 
paid 80 c. a cu. yd. for the crushed rock and will 
furnish all equipment necessary except the crusher, 
a tractor and compressor. He will employ labor 
obtained through the relief agency at 25 c. per 
hour. 

Hiddenite Granite Co. recently purchased the 
Guilford county, North Carolina, rock quarry and 
equipment located near Stokesdale for $25,000. 
This company has operated the quarry for the past 
three years. Terms of sale permit the repurchase 
of the quarry by the county in case maintenance of 
county roads reverts to the county. 

La Crosse, Wis. Quarry work for three state 
highway projects in this county will be let by 
contract to provide employment for about 300 men 
during the coming winter. After a conference 
with the state highway commission the county 
committee decided not to operate quarries direct 
but to let contracts instead. 


Sand and Gravel 


Danville Gravel Co., Danville, Ill., has discon- 
tinued its business. 

White Sand and Gravel Co., Elkhart, Ind., has 
filed notice of dissolution. 

Merrill Gravel Co., LeMars, la., organized re- 
cently, has been dissolved. 

Cherokee Sand.and Gravel Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
recently had its tugboat, Juanita, damaged by fire. 

Bryant and Rollins Construction Co. has moved 
its gravel plant to a point on the Little Niangua 
river near Waynesville, Mo. 

Sacramento, Calif. An ordinance requiring a 
state certificate of weights and measures for the 
delivery of sand, gravel and rock in this city has 
been placed before the council. 

Gallipolis, Ohio. The city is advertising for 
bids for a two year privilege for removal of sand 
and gravel from the upper end of Gallipolis Island. 
Bids will be received up to December 23. 


Roquemore Gravel Co., Montgomery, Ala., has 
been ordered sold at public auction, January 2, to 
satisfy a $200,000 mortgage, by Federal Judge 
Kennamer. The sale will be conducted by Richard 
M. Hobbie, receiver. 


Cement 


Lone Star Portland Cement Co. of Alabama re- 
sumed operation at its plant in November. 

Ironton, Ohio. Fraudulent checks drawn on the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. have recently been 
discovered here. 


= Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, 
B. has given its cement carrier, Teco, a gen- 
eral per 

Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., Ma- 
son City, Ia., hopes to continue operation ‘through- 
out the winter, Colonel MacNider, president, states. 

South Dakota state cement plant reports it has 
authorized return of $50,000 to the state treasury 
for interest and sinking fund. The plant was to 
shut down for annual repairs early in December. 

Cowell Portland Cement Co., Cowell, Calif., has 
closed its plant until March 1, W. H. George, 
general manager, announces. Work on repairs and 
replacements to .the plant will start about Janu- 
ary 1. 

Southwestern Portland Cement Co. has enough 
orders on hand to enable its El Paso, Tex., plant 
to operate throughout the winter, spring and sum- 
mer of next year, Superintendent H. E. Nichols 
reports. 

Kenya Colony. Three companies engaged in the 
manufacture of lime have combined to form a new 
company to erect and operate a cement plant. 
Strongest competitors of the new company will be 
Great Britain and Japan, the Department of Com- 
merce reports. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. is installing gas 
burning equipment on three kilns at its Mason 
City, la., plant. One kiln was equipped for nat- 
ural gas last spring. The company denies reports 
that options which have been made on stone de- 
posits near Floyd by a representative who claimed 
to be with the company are authorized. H. W. 
Bristol, district sales manager of the company, 
says, “The Lehigh company is not back of. this 
movement and the officers know nothing about it.’ 


rlant at Chewelah, Wash., 


‘counties, Nova Scotia. 
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Other Rock Products 


R. F. gg is directing production of barite near 
Las,Cr. ces, 

Northwest: Magnecite Co. planned to open its 
about December 1. 

Gerhardt Tale Corp., Staley, N. C., has been 
incorporated and will install a crushing and screen- 
ing plant. 


Freeport Texas Co. is considering the operation 
of an additional sulphate deposit in Louisiana, it 
is reported. 


Mo-Roc-A Asphalt Co. of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been prospecting its deposit of rock asphalt near 
Rich Hill, Mo. 


California Agricultural Potassium Phosphate Co. 
of Paris, Ida., is preparing to resume operation in 
anticipation of a large order for phosphate rock. 

Rio Grande Mining Co., Terlingua, Tex., is in- 
stalling a cinnabar furnace at its claims near here. 
A permanent camp has been established and is 
called Walkerville. 


United States Potash Co., Carlsbad, N. M., is 
sinking a second shaft on lands leased from the 
state. Production is now under way at the rate 
of 175 tons of potash daily. 


Washington Phosphate and Silver Co., Colfax, 
Wash., is operating a lime phosphate quarry near 
Maxville, Mont. The company’s silver veins are 
not being developed at present. 

Gilsonite Products Co., with general offices in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has changed management. 
Dr. W. M. Griffith has succeeded Parley Eccles, 
both of Salt Lake City, as manager. 

Montreal, Can. Black granite has been discov- 
ered at Loch Katrine in Antigonish and Guysboro 
Quarrying equipment has 
been installed and production is under way. 

Northern Pacific Railroad Co. is promoting the 
use of Montana travertine stone which was found 
at Gardiner. A quarry was opened by the com- 
pany last year and some of the stone has been 
used in buildings, one of which is the new 21-story 
state capitol at Bismarck, N. D. 

R. B. McIlroy and S. A. White, both of Ana- 
heim, Calif., are producing colored slate from a 
deposit in Inyo county. The deposit is said to 
contain large quantities of red, black, grey and 
other colored slates. They plan to manufacture 
slate shingles, polished slabs for floors and other 
construction uses and will utilize the scrap for 
roof coating purposes. 

Washington, D. C. Russian production of mag- 
nesite expanded greatly in the first half of 1932. 
Soviet Russia claims to possess the most impor- 
tant resources of magnesite of present commercial 
value and, while its steel industry is now one of 
the largest consumers of magnesite products, con- 
tinued expansion of production should allow a re- 
sumption of exports which must be disposed of on 
the German, British and American markets. 

New York, N. Y. The exploitation of tremen- 
dous deposits of apatite from which is obtained 
valuable phosphorites used in the production of 
fertilizers is one of the most important industrial 
developments in the U. S. S. At present a 
settlement of 35,000 inhabitants is at work devel- 
oping the mines and auxiliary structures. Equip- 
ment now in operation is sufficient to produce 
1,500,000 toris of ore and 300,000 tons of concen- 
trates per year. 


Personals 


John Ruhm, Jr., president Ruhm Phosphate and 
Chemical Co., has returned to Chicago after a 
visit in Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 

H. M. Heleniak, sales manager of the Interna- 
tional Portland Cement Co., Spokane. Wash., was 
recently elected treasurer of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of the Inland Empire. 

R. A. North has been appointed as assistant 
chief engineer for the Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. Mr. North has had broad expe- 
rience in many lines of engineering work. 

Merrill G. Baker, recently assistant to the vice- 
president of Ford, Bacon and Davis, Inc., has 
been elected president of the Union Steel Casting 
Co. of Pittsburgh. Jan R,. Dunsford has been 
elected chairman of the board. 

J. J. Grimm, Jr., superintendent of the Grimms 
plant of the Western Lime and Cement Co., 
Grimms, Wis., advises that he is leaving the lime 
company for the term of his service as county 
treasurer, to which he was recently elected. 


Obituaries 


John W. Hoadley, Bloomington limestone oper- 
ator, died in Indianapolis, Ind., November 26. 

Ben Nicholson died suddenly October 13. Mr. 
Nicholson was superintendent of the Cerulean 
Stone Co., Cerulean, Ky. 


Fred W. Knoll, 61, secretary of the North Lake 
Sand and Gravel Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., died No- 
vember 14, following a short illness. 
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